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Description of Minto Houser, 


HIS elegant mansion is situated in 
the parish of Minto, and county 
of Roxburgh. 

[ts situation is on a rising lawn, on 
the west bank of the river Teviot, 
from which there is a most beautiful 
aid extensive prospect over the adja- 
cent country, and along the delightful 
vale of the Teviot, for several miles. 

Only a ‘small part. of the former 
building remains, to which the pre- 
sent handsome edifice has been lately 
attached, from a plan by that eminent 
architect, Mr Elliot. 

At a short distance to the north of 
the house, a series of romantic rocks, 
completely covered with the most 
luxuriant trees and shrubs, rise preci- 
pitously from the vale of the Teviot, 
which are intersected by enchanting 
walks, cut in the solid rock. S. 


Criticism on 7, oung’s Night Thoughts. 
By the late Lord Gardenstone. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


PHE following remarks on Dr 
wil oung’s Night Thoughts were 
: en by the late Lord Garden- 
“One. His Lordship was certainly 
against the “ Poet of the 
not yet I think it will ‘not be 
to your readers to see 


Lue 


 ©pinion of one, indubitably pos- 


sessed of taste, learning, and genius— 
totally unbiassed by the wx populi— 
and venturing thus hardily to contra- 
dict the decisions of our most cele- 
brated critics. 0. 


| Edinburgh, 5th July, 1815. 


This visionary poet 


——‘* Makes sweet religion 
A rhapsody of words.” 


—I wonder not that his son Lorenzo 
was an infidel. ‘The “ great” Dr 
Young, as they call him, is prodi- 
giously great in the ouire style; and 
yet he is admired by the multitude 
of readers, commonly titled by modern 
authors “ the respectable public !” 
In my opinion, our celebrated en- 
thusiast of this country, the Reverend 
Mr Ralph Erskine *, in his Riddles, 
is 

* However famous this enthusiast might 
have been in the last century, his name has 
not descended to posterity with equal cele- 
brity. 

** Ralph Erskine was born at Roxburgh, 
16€2, and edutated at Edinburgh. He was 
minister of Dunfermline, Fifeshire, 1711, 
and was deposed 1734, for joining the sece- 
ders. He died 1751, aged 69. His works 
were published in 2 vols. fol. consisting of 
a political treatise, gospel sonnets, and a- 
bove 200 sermons.” 

Lempriere’s Universal Biography. 

I have never had an opportunity of see- 
ing this reverend gentleman’s works; but 
from the enumeration of his productions, } 
imagine that he was the author of the 
“* Riddles” mentioned in the text. 
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is less extravagant. am sure, that he 

should at least be more amusing and to- 

lerable, either to believers or infidels, 

than Dr Young in his woeful * Night 

Thoughts.’ 1 know no rule of cri- 

ticism so just, so material, and so gene- 

ral, as one laid down by old Horace ; 
** Scribendi recte, sapere est et principium 

et fons.” 

I shall examine the Night Thoughts 

by this rule, atter first inserting a few 

specimens of Raloh’s Riddles. 

** I’m here and there and every where! 

** And yet I’m neither heré nor there. 

** I’m school’d, though never at a school 3 

** Tm wise, and yet a natural fool ! 


“I’m poor, and yet I nothing want! 
* I'm both a Devil and a Saint! 


T could quote from the Night Thoughts 
many similar passages of subtile and 
fantastical antithesis; but I am afraid 
that the bulk of readers would take 
them for charming. peetry. ‘Those 
who can distinguish quaintness and 
affectation from true sublimity, will 
find such passagesin every page—nay, 


almost in every line, However, ‘I. 


shall hazard some specimens which 
seem to resemble Kalph’s Riddles very 
much. 


‘** All knowing, all unknown, and ye well 
known ! 
** Near, thouzh remote? and though un- 


fathom’d, felt ! oe 


s* And though invisible, for ever scen Jom 

** Know this, Lorenzo, (seem it ne’er ¢0 
strange) 

** Nothing can satisfy, but what confounds ; 

** Nothing bat what astonishes is truc ! 


Speaking of man, he says, = « 


** An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 
_** Helpless immortal ! insect, infinite ! 
A worm! a God!” 


The “ Devil”. and the “ Saint” are 

hardly such exaggerated opposites as 

the Worm”? and the God.” 
The following extracts I leave 

without illustration to the Common 

sense of the reader :— 

** Procrastination is the thief of time ! 

** What can awake thee, unawak’d by this, 


*§ Expended Deity on human weal ? 
Night 4. L194. 


_ Swift on his downy pinions, 


Oh love of gold! Thou meanest of anny; ) 

; i, 349, 
“* Are passions, then, the pagans of the soul? 
** Reason alone daptis’d 2 alone ov duin’y 


** To touch things sacred ? 


** On such a theme "tis impious to be . 
“© Passion is reason 3 transport temper here! 


629, 


Devotion, when lukewarm, is undevout_ 
** Lorenzo! hast thou ever weigh'd sigh ? 
** Or studied the philosophy of tears 2 
Night 5. 1. 516, 
** Death’s dreadful advent is the mark of man, 
** And every thought that misses it is blind, 
** Revere thyself; and yet thyself despise ! 
Night 6. |. 198, 
** Man’s misery declares him born for bliss 3 
** His anxious heart asserts the truth I sing, 
** And gives the sceptic in his dead the lie, . 
Night 7. 1. 160, 
* Man’s heart eats all things, and is hungry 
still 
** More, more! the glutton crics. 
Ibid. 1. 123, 
** The world’s all title page, there's no cv 
tents 
** The world’s all face ; the man who shews 
his heart 
** Is hooted for his nudilics, and scorn’d. 
Night 8. 1. 333, 
** Lorenzo ! 
** This is the most indulgence can afford, 
** Thy wisdom all can do, but make thee wis; 
*¢ Nor think this censure is severe on thee; 
** Sutan, thy master, I dare call a dunce! 
Ibid. 1. 1414 


When pain can’t bless, heaven quits usin 


despair. 
Night 9. 1. 49%. 


After all, and as some apology to the 
numerous admirers of Dr Young, ! 
allow that there are strokes and pa 
sages of genuine poetry to be found, 
though thinly scattered, among the 
wild effusions of this long and labour 
ed poem, I refer in particular to the 
first five lines of Night First, and to 
the thirteen first linesof Night Fourth 
For the sake of justice to our author, 
the two passages shall be inserted at 


full length. 


NIGHT 

§ 

Tir’d nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 

“ He, like the world, his ready vist 
‘6 Where fortune smiles: the wretch 

forsakes 


leep! 


flies from We 


** And lights on beds unsullied 
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NIGHT FOURTH. 
& A much indebted muse, GO Yorke! in- 
trudes, 
« Amid tke smiles of fortune and of youth 5 
« Thine ear is patient of a serious song. 
« How deep implanted in the breast of man 
« The dread of death! L sing its sov’reign 
cure. 
“ Why start at death? Where is he? 
Death arriv’d 
« [3 past 5 not come, or gone; he’s never here. 
“Ere hope, sensation fails; black-boding man 
“ Receives, not suffirs, death’s tremendous 
blow. 
* The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and 
the grave; 
«“ The deep damp vault, the darkness, and 
the worm 5 
“ These are the bug-bears of a winter’s eve, 
* The terrors of the living, not the dead. 


From this the writer runs wild, 
and continues, with very slight and 
transient lucid intervals, to the end 
of the poem. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


July. PLEFERENT appearances in 

the rocks which compose 
Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Craigs 
have been founded on as supporting 
certain doctrines connected with the 
Huttonian ‘Cheory of the Earth. In 
the midst of the trap-tuff which con- 
stitutes the middle part of the hill, an 
insulated piece of siliceous sandstone 
occurs, in a highly-inclined position. 
It is conceived by the Huttonians 
that this trap-tuff is analogous toa 
brecciated lava, and that the piece of 
sandstone is a fragment which has 
been forced from the rocks below, 
und carried into its present situation 
by the tuff when in a state of fusion *. 


At the south-east extremity of the’ 


Perpendicular face of rock which con- 
stitutes Salisbury Craig, and not far 
tom the new powder-magazine, simi- 
lar appearances were brought to light 
in the course of quarrying stones for 
the roads. The supposed involving 


® 
ogg stations of the Huttonian Theory, 


rock is here pure whinstone or green- 
stone, and the portions of sandstone 
considered as having been invelved, 
remain nearly in a horizontal position. 
Application, we understand, was made 
by gentlemen whose zeal is highly 
commendable, that this part of the 
rock shotiid be preserved; and orders 
were accordingly issued to that effect. 

Almost immediately below the spot 
now alluded to, and in contact with 
the greenstone, is a thin bed of sili- 
ceous limestone ; below this is a bed 
of slate-clay ; and then, still proceed- 
ing downwards, a thick bed of sand- 
stone. ‘These have long been par- 
tially visible; but of late the sand- 
stone has been worked to some «xtent 
for building-stones 3 and in the course 
of the quarrying operations, a very 
excellent section of the beds of rock 
has been produced. 

In this section is very well display- 
ed the * basaltic rock resting on are- 
nacious or marly strata,’? aud these 
at the line of junction, resembling 
‘© a kind of petrosilex, or even j2s- 
per*,”? appearances which have fur- 
nished an argument to the Hutto- 
nians, which we do not here mean to 
controvert, as a more interesting phe- 
nomenon claims attention. 

At the north-western extremity of 
the section, some small branched veins 
are to be observed passing diagonally, 
from the bed of siliceous limestone 
(the marly strata), through the bed 
of slate-clay, down to the great bed 
of sandstone. The bed of slate-clay 
is of a bluish-grey colour, and resem- 
bles a band or ribbon stretched along 
the quarry: by passing the eye a- 
long this band to the N. W. termi- 
nation, the small veins, being of a dif- 
ferent colour, are readily seen. They 
consist of sandstonc—of a minezal 
which all parties have regarded as 
originally formed in the humid way, 
and which certainly gives ‘* ne indt- 
cation of having ever possessed Hui- 

dity”” 
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dity *” from fusion. The exposed 
situation and the crumbling and pe- 
rishable nature of the rock in which 
it is situated, render it probable that 
this appearance will soan be swept a- 
way. But we understand that a cor- 
rect sketch has been made of it; and 
this notice may perhaps induce some 
of the geologists of Edinburgh to vi- 
sit the spot while every thing re- 
mains entire. 

According to the views of Werne- 
rians, there is nothing very remark- 
able im finding partial layers of sand- 
stone, either inclined or horizontal, 
in the midst of beds of greenstone or 
trap-tufl, which they consider as sire- 
tified rocks, and of contemporaneous 
formation with the sandstone, In 
point of iact, beds of greenstone and of 
sandstone alternate several times in 
Salisbury Craigs, although these al- 
ternations are not readily perceived, on 
account of the extensive talus. It is, 
however, rather difficult to imagine 
how a Plutonist can acceunt for verns 
of sandstone (which he admits to be a 
stratified rock) traversing sandstone 
itself, as in the quarries at Albany 
Street +3 or, asin this case, traver- 
sing slate-clay or argillaceous shistus, 
another stratified rock. N. 

Canonmills, July 29. 1815. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


XN the Second Report of the Com- 

missioners on the Bogs of Ireland, 
it ts stated that éAree distinct growths 
of timber, covered by three distinct 
masses of bog, are discovered on éx- 
amination. But whether these mo- 


rasses were at first formed by the de-— 


struction of whole forests, or merely 
by the stagnation of water in pla- 
ces where its current was choked 
by the fall of a few trees, and by ac- 


* Illustrations, p. 26. 
+ Scots Magazine for May 1814. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufactures, 8c. 


cumulations of branches and leaves, 
carried down from the surrounding 
hills, is a question, Professor Davy 
is of opinion, that in many _ places 
where forests had grown undisturbed, 
the trees on the outside of the woods 
grew stronger than the rest, from 
their exposure to the air and sun; 
and that, when mankind attempted 
to establish themselves near these fo- 
rests, they cut down the large trees on 
their borders, which opened the inter. 
nal part, where the trees were weak 
and slender, to the influence of the 
wind, which, as is commonly to be 
seen in such circumstances, had im. 
mediate power to sweep down the 
whole cf the tmternal part of the fo- 
rest. The large timber obstructed 
the passage ef vegeiable recrement, 
and of earth falling toward the rivers; 
the weak tumber in the internal part 
of the forest, after it had fallen, soon 
decayed, and became the food of fu- 
ture vegetation. Mr Kirwan ob- 
serves, that wherever trees are found 
in bogs, though the wood may be 
perfectly sound, the bark of the tim- 
ber has uniformly disappeared, and 
the decomposition of this bark forms 
a considerable part of the nutritive 
substance of morasses: notwithstand- 
ing this circumstance, tanning Is not to 
be obtained in analysing bogs ; theif 
antiseptic quality is however indispu- 
table, for animal and vegetable sub- 
stances are frequently found at a great 
depth in bogs, without their seeming 
to have suffered any decay : these sub- 
stances cannot have been deposited 
in them at a very remote period, be- 
cause their form and texture is such 
as were common a few centuries @g0- 
In 1786 there were found, 17 feet 
below the surface of a bog in Mr Kur 
win’s district, a woollen coat of coats, 
but even, network, exactly im the 
form of what is now called a Spence? 
A razor, with a wooden handle, some 
iron heads of arrows, and large wood- 
en bowls, some only half made, w° 


also found, with the remains of ih 
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Literary Intelligence. 


ing-tools 5 these were obviously the 
wreck of a workshop, which was pro- 
bably situate on the borders of a fo- 
est. ‘Lhe coat was presented by him 
to the Antiquarian Society. ‘These 
circumstances countenance the suppo- 
sition that the encroachments of men 
upon forests destroyed the ‘first bar- 
riers against the force of the wind, 
and that afterwards, according to Sir 
H. Davy’s suggestion, the trees of 
weaker growth, which had net room 
to expand, or air and sunshine to pro- 
mote their increase, soon gave way to 
the elements, 

There has lately been discovered, 
in the vast territories of the govern- 
ments of Koliwan and of ‘Tobolsk, a 
quantity of ancient ‘Tartar monu- 
ments, among the tombs of a former 
people. These articles consist of me- 
tal vases, coins, jewels, &c. many of 
them are adorned with human figures 
and hieroglyphics. 

In the county of Sutherland, in 
Scotland, a pit of coal was discevered 
about two or three years ago, centra- 
ty to the opinion of many who sup- 
posed that no coal was to be found 
north of the Tay. This coal has 
deen wrought to a considerable ex- 
tent, but time has shown that it seems 
‘0 possess one property peculiar to it- 
‘elf, The refuse coal, of which a 
large quantity had been left to accu- 
mulate near the mouth of the pit, 
after having been exposed to the air 
‘or a considerable time, took fire of 
itsown accord, and continued in a 
‘tate of combustion till the whole was 
“onsumed. At present they have 
Ceased to work the pit, partly on ac- 
Count of this peculiar property of the 
Coal, but chiefly that they may have 

lime to clear away the refuse on the 

“lace. They do not despair of o- 

an the pit again, and of discover- 

preventing the defla- 

no nd, preparatory to the re- 

ofworking it, they are 
hea shafts in the direction in which 
“*Y Intend to proceed, 
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NEW translation of the Books of 
Moses is announced for publica- 
tion at Freyberg, divided into two 
historical books, and three books of 
laws 
1. A book containing the history of 
the times anterior to Moses. 
g. — the history of 


his own time. 

3. The code of moral laws. 

4. ~ of religious laws. 

8: — of civil laws. 

Each of these books will be accom- 
panied with proper documents. The 
whole to form 3 vols, vo. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register, for 
1814, will be ready for publication in 
a few weeks. 

Mr Linley is preparing an edition 
of the Dramatic Songs of Shakspeare, 
the music partly that of the old mas- 
ters and partly his own. 

Dr Alphonsus Lercy, of Paris, has 
published an Essay on certain Disea- 
ses of Men, which he traces to the 
Oxen on which they had fed ; and he 
establishes the doctrine generally, that 
many diseases with which mankind 
are aillicted are communicated by the 
flesh of animals, who are more or less 
diseased at the time they are killed. 

In the state of PENSYLVANIA, west 
of the Allegany mountains, there are 
about 200,C00 inhabitants; 101 Pres- 
byterian churches, and 57 ministers ; 
two Methodist circuits, in which are 
employed 12 itinerant preachers.— 
In the state of Ouro, contaiming a 
population of more than 330,000, 
there are 7S Presbyterian or Congre- 


‘gational churches, and 49 ministers ; 


between 20 and $0 Methodist preach- 
ers, employed in different circuits ; 
10 or 12 Baptist societies; several 
societies of Friends or Quakers ; con- 
siderable numbers of a sect called 
New Lights; afew Halcyons ; a few 
Swedenburghers; and many Univer 
salists and Deists.-In the state of 

VIRGINIA, 
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ViRGINIA, containing a population of 
almost a nullion, there are only about 
70 churches, Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational, and about 40 ministers.— 
KENTUCKY, with a population of more 
than 400,000, has 91 Presbyterian 
churches, and 40 ministers: 20 Me- 
ihodist circuits, in which about as 
many itinerant preachers are employ- 
ed; 293 Baptist societies of different 
descriptions, and 148 preachers; two 
ipiscopal churches; several societies 
of New Lights; a considerable num- 
her of Roman Catholic societies 3 some 
Shakers, Dunkers, and Universalists ; 
and many professed Detsts,—T ENNES- 
SEE, with more than 260,000 inha- 
bitants, has 79 Presbyterian churches 
and 26 ministers; 19 itinerant Me- 
thodist preachers, employed in seve- 
val cirevits; 126 Baptist cherches, 
and 74 preachers; a few New Lights, 
and some of various other denomina- 
tions. —In the Mississippi territory, 
containing about 58,000 inhabitants, 
there are 6 Presbyterian churches, 
4; ministers ; 9 itinerant Methodist 
preachers; 27 Baptist churches, and 
13 preachers.—The INDIANA terri- 
tory, with about 25,000 inhabitants, 
has one Presbyterian church and mint- 
ster; five itinerant Methodist preach- 
ers; 29 Baptist churches, and 14 
preachers; six New Light preachers, 
and afew Shakers.—In the IL.LINoIs 
territory, containing about 13,000 in- 
habitants, there are five or six Metho- 
dist preachers in several circuits, and 
about six hundred members of the 
Methodist connection, and five Bap- 
tist churches,—-In the district of the 
country west of the Mississippi, cal- 
led the Missouri territory, containing 
a scattered population of about 21,000, 
there are 455 members of Methodist 
societies, among whom six itinerant 
preachers are employed; end 150 
members of Baptist churches, with 
no settled preachers. LouIsiana 
has 2 population of about 77,000 free 
people, and about 35,000 slaves. In 
the whole state there is not ene Pro- 
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testant church; the Methodists hay, inb 
had itinerants up Red River and Wa. wit 
shita, but they are exceedingly unpo. bis 
pular, religion professed is ep. 
tirely Roman Catholic ; the clergy of of 
this order are fifteen; the bishop and 7 
four or five priests reside in New Or. jut 
leans. ‘The Deists are numerous, a 
Nr Sharon Turner has made con. eer 
siderable progress in the second vo. rm 
lume of his History of England. erat 
Mr E, V. Utterson is preparing 
for publication, Select Pieces of Ear. “* 
ly Popular Poetry, in which no piece ny 
will be given that has been printed a 
subsequent to the close of the 16th rt 
century 5 nor any that did not, either f I 
in its subject-matter or style, possess Odd 
claims to popularity. The work is it 
not intended to exceed two volumes, oii 
of the same size as Ritson’s “ Ap- ; 
sever 
cient Popular Poetry,” and the im- ploy: 
pression will not exceed 250 copies. perso 
Mr David Laing, architect and Kin 
surveyor to the Board of Cusioms, rv. 
proposes to publish, in imperial folio, wie 
Plans, Elevations, and Sections ot under 
Buildings, public and private, execu- at Le 
ted in various parts of England, &e. the 
including the plans and details of the me: 
New Custom House, London, with tina 
descriptions. It will contain not these 
fewer than fifty plates, engraves by 
the best artists. in ty 
Within these few years, a cons- of thy 
derable circulation of books and o! Milit: 
useful knowledge has taken place 1 tutes, 
consequence of a regularly organized from | 
system of canvassing for orders from terior 
house to house. Instead of depenaing posed 
en the slow and uncertain effect 0 preser 
advertisements on the Magazines anc the k 
in Newspapers, certain publishers © 100 y 
works in weekly numbers. now keep of the: 
entire corps ef pedestrian travellers, Whole 
who canvas every town, village, ae On anc 
farm house, under the direction © declin 
county or district agents. ‘Phe nun Uerb 
ber of books sold by these means, mill b, 
has been to us 2s so gre ginal 
that editions of 20 or 50,000 oP” bry, 
of expensive works are July 
ribate 
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ibuted without public cognizance, 
with great profit to their proprietors, 
his agents, and canvassers. ‘The suc- 
cess of these publications is one effect 
of the increased establishments for 
educating the poor, ‘The works are 
generally of a popular ‘and striking 
character, and decorated with showy 
plates. Being issued in weekly six- 
penny-wofths, the matter contained 


circulation accords with the means 
of the labouring classes, who are their 
readers and patrons. The chief per- 
sons engaged in this noval and useful 
trade are Messrs Brightley and Co. 
of Bungay ; Messrs Nuttall and Co. 
of Liverpool and London; Messrs 
Oddey, Kelly, and Cornish and Co. 
ia London; and we have been as- 
sured, that the circulation of their 
several works affords profitable em- 
ployment to above fifteen hundred 
persons in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. As one instance of this 
means of circulation, we may notice 
an extensive History of the late Wars, 
undertaken by Mr Baines, a printer 
at Leeds, and now in progress through 
the press, of which we are assured he 
is vending the enormous edition of 
twenty-five thousand, by means of 
these canvassing agencies. 

_ In a few months will be published, 
in two volumes quarto, the History 
of the most ancient and honourable 
Military Order of the Bath, its sta- 


‘tom its first institution, a period an- 
| ettor by several centuries to its sup- 
posed creation by Henry IV. to the. 

resent time ; with correct lists of all 
ve, Knights created during the last 
accompanied by anecdotes 
of their talents and services. ‘To the 
Whole 
‘uerbengravines, 
gtavings. The ancient part 
Compiled principally from ori- 
Manuscripts in the British mu- 


Fs and the imperial library at Paris. 
July 1815, 
9 


Death of the late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 


gratifies curiosity, while the mode of 


‘utes, patents, laws, and regulations, 


will be prefixed, a dissertation | 
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The new and improved edition of 
Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, edited by 
A. J. Valpy, A. M. late fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and Mr 
E. H. Barker, of ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge, will be published in parts, 
at £.1 Is. each, large paper £.2 2s. 
each; to be completed in three or 
four years. The copies to be prinied 


not to exceed the number of sub- 


scribers. 

Shortly may be expected, a His- 
tory of the Pestilential Disorder that 
broke out in Andulusia in 1800, 
with detailed accounts of the fatal 
epidemics at Gibralter in 1804; and 
at Cadiz in 1810 and J8133 to 
which will be added, observations on 
the remitting and intermitting fever 
in the military hospitals at Colchester, 
after the return of the troops from 
Zealand in 1809; by Sir James Fel- 
lowes, physician to the forces, and in- 
spector of military hospitals. 


Particulars respecting the Death of the 
late SAMUEL WHITBREAD, Esq. 


CORONER’s INQUEST. 


HE lamented and untimely death 
of this great public character has 
excited such universal feelings of re- 
gret and anxiety, that we have la- 
boured to procure the best possible 
information of the afflicting calamity. 
In laying before our readers, there- 
fore, the full particulars of his latter 
days, and the sad catastrophe itself, 
we offer to his afflicted relatives, and 
innumerable friends, a tribute, of 
which the hitherto imperfect and 
mutilated accounts before the public 
are totaliy destitute, 
_ A-variety of accounts regarding his 
canduct antecedent to the lamentable 
event of his decease, has reached us. 
The particulars, however, which trans- 
pired on Thursday evening, before 
the inquisition of the Coroner, seem 
to 
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to furnish the most satisfactory con- 
clusions of the cause of this dismal 
occurrence. The following is a cor- 
rect outline of the proceedings of the 
Coroner’s Inquest :— 

On Thursday the 6thJuly, at noon, 
information was received by William 
Henry Gell, Esq. coroner for the 
county of Middlesex, that Mr Whit- 
bread had put an end to his own exis- 
tence, and a jury was instantly sum- 
moned to sit on the body in the even- 
ing. At eight o’clock the inquest 
had assembled at the house of the de- 
ceased, in Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
where, to avoid publicity, they held 
their sitting, instead of retiring to a 
neighbouring public-house, the usual 
custom. 

The first witness examined was 
J. Wilcher, Esq., from whose depo- 
sition It appeared that he was a most 
particular friend to the deceased.— 
He resided in Hertfordshire. A few 
weeks since, he received an applica- 
tion from the family and friends of 
Mr Whitbread, to come to town, for 
the purpose of soothing their afflicted 
feelings, and, if possible, by fellow- 
ship, to rouse and restore the deceased 
from the lethargy and dull melancholy 
that was then operating upon him.— 
On his arrival in town, he found his 
friend in a low desponding state, and 
notwithstanding every exertion, he 
could but occasionally succeed in 
shaking off the melancholy which 
seemed to have seized fast hold of 
him, or cause him to retract or give 
up the irregular notions, and incohe- 
rent expressions, he had continually 
adopted. He entreated Mr Whit- 
bread also to reiire from those pur- 
suits and that intense application 
which apparently disturbed his ima- 
gination to a degree bordering on 
despair, Mr W. listened on all oc- 
casions to his advice, and in man 
instances promised to adhere to it.— 
He complained, however, bitterly, 
that he had become completely unfit 
for business—that his public life was 
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extinct—-that he was derided—j, 
short, that he had become “ an oy. 
cast of society.”” An evening or two 
before the fatal transaction, his friend 
and he dined together, Mr Whi. 
bread was in excellent health, and 
conducted himself in that clear and 
energetic way by which he has al. 
ways been distinguished. After din. 
ner, however, his great mind at once 
forsook him, and he commenced an 
argument of a most idle and ridicy. 
lous nature. On this he expatiated 
with as much warmth as though it 
was a great national question. His 
friend on this occasion endeavoured 
to restore his reason, and pointed 
out to him the absurdity as weli 2s 
improbability of his statements.— 
Mr W. however, persisted in his 
phrenzied declarations 5 and, among 
other things, stated that charges 
of a serious nature were exhibited 
against him, as well by the public 
voice, as by communications: this 
was also resisted as erroneous by his 
friend. Mr W. however, with much 
warmth, undertook to prove it by his 
Secretary, who, he said, could produce 
documents to the fact. The Secre- 
tary, being in the house, was instantly 
called, and confronted with him, when 
the whole of what he, Mr W., had 
stated, turned out to be 2 mere fa- 
brication of the brain. ‘The reason 
of the deceased again seemed restored 
for a short time, and he bowed in s!- 
lent submission of his error. 

~The evidence of Mr Wilcher went 
to prove a variety of other incidents 
relative to the deceased for several 
months, all of which went to establish 
a settled derangement of the mind of 
his lamented friend. sai 

Mr Holland, a magistrate, residing 
at Epsom, corroborated the accout! 
of Mr Wilcher, as far as it related to 
the general conduct of the deceased 
for several months. He was also 7 
particular acquaintance and 
Some weeks since, he had noticed 2" 
extraordinary stupor and duliness 
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bout him, and imagining that it arose 
from intense study and application, 
he entreated him to spend a few days 
in'the country at his (Mr Holland’s) 
gat. After much difficulty, he suc- 
ceeded, and Mr W. accompanied him 
to Epsom, On the day of their ar- 
rival, Mr 'W. was in apparent good 
health and spirits, talked rationally, 
and retired to rest cheerfully: On 
his appearance, however, the follow- 
ing morning, being asked how he did, 
and how he slept? Mr W. replied, 
he was “very ill indeed, and had not 
enjoyed half an hour’s rest during the 
night.” He then added, he must 
“forego the kind invitation of his 
friend and go to town; a vast deal 
of public business remained to be 
done, and though he was incapable 
of performing it, he would struggle 
at it, and do the best he could. 
had no happiness fronr these consi- 
derations.” 

Mr Holland further related, that 
he had accompanied Mr W. to a 
meeting of the proprietors of Drury- 
lane theatre, where he was called to 
the chair, ‘The business was for the 
purpose of electing a member of the 


| Committee, in the room of the Hon. 


Cavendish Bradshaw, who had re- 
signed. On that occasion, however, 
Mr W. scarcely opened his lips, and 
‘atin the chair in a senseless state, 
looking with vacant melancholy upon 
all around him, On their retiring 
trom the meeting, Mr W. observed’ 
to his friend, ** You have now an op- 
portunity of seeing my incapacity for 
public business eight or ter years 
could pretend to do business, 
but now I feel a total incompetency, 
and tam only despised for my ser- 
addition to various other 
icts related by Mr Holland, which 


| Cemonstrated in the strongest manner 


re derangement of the de- 
a » he added, ** Never did there 
“man upon whose judgment 

Integrity I should have sooner 
q upon any case, either public 


He © 
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or private, as a counsellor or friend. 
In these relations I had consulted 
him for many years. But,” rejoined 
Mr H., ** from what I have observed 
of his conduct for a considerable time 
past, he would have been the last per- 
son in the world to whom I would 
have committed the slightest subject 
for consideration !” 

The evidence of John Weir was 
next taken. He deposed that he had 
lived in the service of the deceased 
for 27 years. His master had retired 
to rest on Wednesday night, about 
half-past ten o’clock, in apparent good 
health. On the following morning, 
he observed him come down stairs, 
and go into his dressing-room, which 
was situated on the ground-floor, and 
looking into the garden. It was 
then half-past nine o’clock, and the 
Witness, as was his daily customi, went 
to bring some hot water to shave him, 
On reaching the door of the dressing- 
room, however, he found it fastened, 
and immediately knocked. He re- 
ceived no answer, but retired, suppo- 
sing his master was particularly enga- 
ged. On his going through the pas- 
sage, however, he met the private Se- 
cretary of Mr Whitbread, to whom 
he related the singularity of the dres- 
sing-room being locked—a circum- 
stance never before known! The Se- 
cretary replied, it was equally strange 
to him, as he himself had been try- 
ing to see Mr W. and to receive some 
orders, when he found the door fast, 
and no answer given either to his 
call or knocking! They both then 
determined upon peeping in at the 
window from the yard, which having 
passed, and not distinguishing the de- 
ceased in an upright posture, they 
looked imore narrowly, and beheld, 
with terror, the body of their lament- 
ed master weltering in his blood.— 
The witness instantly burst in the 
window, and entered the room, where 
he found the deceased with his throat 
cut from ear to ear, and the vital 


spark completely extinguished. Me- 
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dical aid, though called in, was quite 
useless. Perhaps no instance of self- 
destruction was ever more complete ! 
A razor, with which he effected the 
dreadful act, was found by his side 
on the floor.—The private Secretary 
of the deceased confirmed the account 
given by the last witness; but such 
was the terror and temporary confu- 
sion into which he was thrown by his 
first view of the shocking spectacle, 
that he could not recollect whether 
he entered the room through the door 
or by the window. ‘This witness al- 
so deposed to many circumstances, 
which led him to believe that the de- 
ceased had long laboured under strong 
symptoms of derangement.—An emi- 
nent physician proved the fact which 
had caused the death of the deceased, 
and, after some other corroborative 
evidence, the Coroner left it to the 
Jury to decide, whether, under the 
strong and respectable testimony they 
had heard, they could for a moment 
hesitate upon the verdict. In his o- 
pinion, during the exercise of his un- 
pleasant duties, a clearer instance of 
derangement had never come before 
him, 

The Jury, after a moment’s consi- 
deration, concurred, and returned a 
verdict of Insanity. 

Throughout the avhole of these 
melancholy proceedings, there was a 
deep anxiety and silent sorrow evin- 
ced by the Coroner and Jury, not less 
excited by the deplorable event itself, 
ihan by feelings of commiseration for 
the afflicted lady, and her unhappy 
family, then beneath the same roof. 

The last time that Mr Whitbread 
spoke in the House of Commons was 
on ‘Tuesday night, on the question 
of a vote of thanks to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. “There was nothing un- 
usual observable in the subs{ance or 
delivery of his speech. On Wednes- 
day he drove Lady Elizabeth an air- 


_ ing in his gig, and returned home to 


dinner, at which he had a party, and 
was remarkably cheerful, It how- 
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ever appeared clear, from the ey}. 
dence adduced before the Jury, thar 
this unfortunate and much-lamented 
gentleman had discovered several in. 
stances of mental derangement within 
the last two or three days of his ey. 
istence. 

It is a remarkable fact, that al. 
though Mr Whitbread went to the 
House of Commons on ‘Tuesday, and 
spoke upon the vote of thanks to the 
Duke of York, he had not attended 
upon the former day, when the ques. 
tion of an additional salary to the 
Duke of Cumberland was agitated 
and rejected. It will be remembered 
also that he did not attend the late 


- Opposition Dinner, his state of mind 


on that day inducing his friends to 
prevent him. It is also a fact, now 
well known, that he frequently fell 
into a surt of doze or slumber, and 
often in walking held his head down 
in melancholy silence. From these 
appearances he often as suddenly burst 
into language and gestures of a warm 
violent nature. We understand, that 
not many days since, he called, a: 
was his custom, at the house of asoda 
water manufacturer in Piccadilly, on 
his way home, and desired to have a 
glass filled. ‘This was done; bu! 
upon Mr W. taking the glass in bi 
hand, he held it for a few moments, 
looking sternly upon the person who 
gave it, and then bursting violently 
into a passion, charged the man with 
attempting to cheat him, by not fill 
ing the glass to the brim, Another 
was then filled, and Mr W. resuming 
an air of moderation and calmness, 
drank it off, bowed, and retired. 
Could our space admit, we might 
add a variety of other circumstance 
relative to the mental derangement 
of the deceased, for a considerab’? 
lapse of time. We consider 1205 
however, which have been mentione’ 
as incontrovertible, and trust 
will have the desired effect, ™ remy 
ing those unfounded and alliberal 
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tions and reports, which we reg} “ait 
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hear are in Circulation, but which we 
are convinced every good, and every 
rational member of the community 
must despise. 

In Mr Whitbread the nation has 
lost a most indefatigable and faithful 
labourer in behalf of all its best in- 
terestss He was ever ready to afford 
aid to the oppressed——to combat for 
principle—-to stand in the gap with 
a strong arm, to throw back power in 
its aggressions on weakness. 
death is a great public calamity: it 
isa serious loss of the moral strength 
of England: it isa sad and disheart- 
ening inroad made on the security of 
our country-—on what has chietly up- 
held its glory, and prevented it from 
internal decay and foreign violence, 
His removal from Parliament at this 
time seems an almost irreparable loss, 

Few circumstances have occasion - 
ed more animated, or more general 
regret than the death of Mr Whit- 
bread, whose friends were nearly as 
humerous as his acquaintances, and 
whose adiniters comprised all society. 
His genius and acquirements qualified 
him for any situation in the state, and 
he probably might have obtained the 
highest from any Administration ; but 
he was alike indifferent to titles and 
cuployment. . ‘The honour he sought 
vas to promote the liberty and the 
iappiness of the whole. human race, 
Without restriction to sect or country, 
though an ardent mind sometimes in- 
cited him to go further than many 
other estimable persons conceived he 
cught. A politician, so animated, 
naturally had many opponents; but, 
to the credit of the country, as well 
‘s of the individual, he has not left an 
“iemy. His motives are fairly ap- 
mers his exalted genius is admir- 
ry and his benevolence, which com- 
a the universe, is regarded by 


Mr Whitbread was born in the 
tes. and was the only son of 
= third daughter of Earl Cornwallis. 


tte 
r having passed through Eton 
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and Oxford with distinguished credit, 
he was sent by his father to make the 
tour of Europe under Mr Coxe, ce- 
lebrated for his publications on Swit- 
zetland and Russia. ‘The advantages 


of such an opportunity were not lost; - 


and Mr Whitbread then stored his 
mind with that vast and comprehen. 
sive magazine of knowledge which he 
has since so happily and usefully ap- 
plied. Entering on the political stage 
When the drama was supported by 
the first characters that ever graced 
the annals of Britain, he was yet dis- 
tinguished for a firmness of mind, a 
purity of purpose, a brilliancy of 
thought, and a comprehensive energy 
of expression. From his first entrance 
into public life, he warmly attached 
himself to the late Mr Fox, and was 
a zealous supporter of that distinguish- 
ed statesmaa. On his death he be- 
came the real leader of the party, to 
whom he dictated his opinions, with- 
out. implicity adopting their views or 
supporting their measures, when, as 
was frequently the case, they were 
opposed tohis own. His life may be 
said to be before his countrymen: for 
though they witnessed only his exer- 
tions in the Senate, they wiil be wel! 
aware how many of his private hours 
must have been consumed in inform- 
ing himself upon every question of 
general policy, or even private inter- 
est, that came before the House: for 
upon almost all these he was a con- 
stant speaker: and however others 
may have differed féom him in their 
views of the various matters upon 
which he interested himself, none 
could charge him with ignorance of 
his subject, insincerity in the opinions 
which he adopted, or the want of a 
manly eloquence and undaunted 
courage in the enforcement of them. 
He was the ready advocate of the ag- 
grieved and persecuted of every nz- 
tion, who thought proper to lay their 
complaints before the British Parlta- 
ment—the active investigator of cor- 
ruption, malversation, and neglect in 
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all our own public offices at home; so 
that the extent of his utility is to 
be contemplated, not only with a 
view to the good which he perform- 
ed, but to the evil also, which he pre- 
vented, 

As an orator, Mr Whitbread’s ta- 
Jents were highly estimated. The 
character of his eloquence was bold, 
nervous, and decisive ; pregnant with 
idea, it wasted nothing in expression 5 
and disdained the weakness of ver- 
biage, when it bore the strength of 
argument. [t convinced with serious- 
ness—it delighted with raillery—it 
surprised with comprehensive variety 
—it illustrated with the happiness of 
allusion—it moved in strength—it 


captivated in playfulness. He was’ 


thought by many to be more power- 
tul in attack than in defence; but so 
prompt in his observations, that it 
will be long before his party will find 
any one to fill his place. 

His private life, however amiable, 
was merged in the superior impor- 
tance of his public avocations.—He 
died tn his 57th year, leaving Lady 
tlizabeth, his wife (sister to Earl 
Grey) with two sons and two daugh- 


ters, to lament a loss great to society, 


andtothemirreparable. ‘Vheelderson, 
nearly of age, will inherit the landed 
estates, full £20,000 per annum. The 
eldest daughter was married, a short 
time since, to the brother of the Earl 
of Waldegrave. A considerable pro- 
perty in the funds, and the large 
eapital in the extensive brewery, from 
whence the fortune of the family was 
derived, are expected to be appor- 
tioned as an ample provision for the 
junior children. Str George Grey, 
brother to the Earl, was married to 
Wliss Whitbread. 

The two sons of the deceased left 
town for Scotland a few days before 
this mournful catastrophe. Lady 
Elizabeth, with her unmarried daugh- 
ter, were at home, and instantly be- 
came distracted spectators of the af- 
ficting scene, 


Mr Whitbread, it is said, continy. 
ed, with the utmost punctuality, that 
system of private charity which hj, 
father established, and which we hay» 
heard estimated as high as £.4000 a. 
year, 

The managers of Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, as‘a tribute of respect to the me. 
mory of Mr Whitbread, shut the 
Theatre on Thursday evening. 
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General Meeting of this Society 
was held 4a the Hall of the Royal 
College o£ Physicians, Edinburgh, 
on Monday the 7th of July, which 


was attended by the right honourable 
the Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Banna 


tyne, Lord Hermand, honourable Bi. 
ron Norton, Sir John Sinclair, Sir 
George Mackenzie, Sir George Stew- 
art, Sir John MacGregor Murray, 
Sir A. Muir Mackenzie, and Sir A. 
Macdonald Lockhart, Baronets; Mr 
Innes of Lochalsh, M. P. General 
Graham Stirling, Admiral Fraser, 
and other respectable Members of th: 
Soviety, to the number of 90, In 2b: 
sence of his Grace the Duke of Bue- 


cleugh, president of the Society, 


Right honourable Sir JoHN SINCLATS 
Bart. in the chair, 


When, after a ballot, as required by 
the rules of the Society, the follows 
were duly admitted members, thet 
names ordered to be recorded, ans 
public notification of their election 
given, Viz i— 
Most noble the Marquis of Bute : 
Lieutenant.General right honour 
Lord Niddry 
Six ‘Thomas Livingston, of Wes 
Quarter, Bart. 
Stewart Menzies, Esq. of cc 
William Napier, Esq. of Blacks 


Garth 
Colonel David Stewart, Norma 
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Norman Lockhart, Esq. writer to the. 
signet 

James Macnair, Esq. of Glasgow 

John Henry, Esq. of Corse . 

William Cochrane, Esq. of Ladyland 

Alexander Robertson, Esq. of Hall- 
craig, Colonel honourable East In- 
dia Company’s service 


John Innes Crawford, Esq. of Bell-. 


field, Cleghorn-house, Lanarkshire 
Duncan Shaw, Esq. factor to Clan- 

ronald, 

The depute-secretary submitted to 


| ihe Society the proceedings of the 


Directors, since the general meeting 
in January last, and the premiums of- 


| fered by them for the year 1815, per 


printed advertisemen.. a the table, 
which had been previously published 
in the newspapers ; besides the usual 
premiums for improvements in agri- 
culture, meliorating the breed of cat- 
tle, &c. in a great variety of districts 


s of the country, it appeared that the 
F Society had called the attention of 
the proprietors of kelp shores, and 
| others interested, to the means of im- 
| proving the manufacture of kelp, by 
| premiums for the best constructed 
| kilns for burning that article, and for 


ascertaining, by chemical analysis, 
the component parts of kelp and bar- 
la, with their relative value. I 

reference to this matter, the Directors 
had circulated a report and queries, 


F with the view of obtaining informa- 
} ‘vn on several points tending to in- 
crease the value of kelp, and which it 
expected the experience of this 


eason would enable the kelp-makers 
to furnish, 


Sit John Sinclair stated, that, in 


B the course of last spting, he had vi- 

sited Flanders, to ascertain the cir- 
“Udstances which enabled the farmers 


.° that country to sell their wheat, 
and other gra 


we cou 
though our agricu 


Tespe 
Cts superior to that of Flanders, 
Was convinced 


ins, at a cheaper rate 
ld raise them, ‘That 
lture was in several 


In the course 
* Mquiries, that we might derive 


several valuable hints from our Fle- 
mish brethren—that, in particular, 
there was reason to hope, by adopting 
the mode of dressing wheat practised 
in Flanders, we might escape the mil- 
dew—and that by cultivating winter 
instead of spring barley, the quality 
of the grain would be greatly im- 
proved, and the crop would ripen 
muca earlier, Sir John, at same time, 
communicated to the Society copies 
of a late publication by him, entitled, 
** Hints regarding the agricultural 
state of the Netherlands, &c.” in 
which certain implements of hus. 


bandry used there were also recom-— 


mended. 

The meeting voted the thanks of 
the Society to Sir John Sinclair, for 
this new proof of his attention to the 
interests of agricultuce, and named a 
committee to consider the publication 
referred to, with power to take such 
Steps as might appear proper for the 
introduction of any useful Flemish 
practices among the farmers of Scot- 
land. 

Upon considering a report of the 
standing committee on machinery, the 
Society, on the motion of Sir A. Muir 
Mackenzie, voted a premium of 
twenty guineas to Mr John Ruthven, 


Printer in Edinburgh, for a printing 


press invented by him, and exhibited 
to the meeling. Sir George Mac- 
Kenzie, and Mr Graham Dalyell, ex- 
plained the superiority of this print- 
ing press over the ordinary press ti 
common use, in the regulation of the 
power to be applied, the neatness and 
facility of the operation, and its an- 
swering also the purpose of a machine 
for copying letters. —A premium was 
likewise voted to Mr Alexander Mac- 
kid, mill-wright, Thurso, for his tu7- 
nip cutter Upon an improved construc- 
tion, transmitted to the Society. ‘The 
meeting named a committee of its 
members, resident in that part of the 
country, to examine a reaping-ma- 
chine invented by Mr Smith, of 
Deanston works, Perthshire, and af- 

ter 
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ter having seen the machine in ope. 
sation, to report to the Society. 

Mr Tait stated the progress made 
towards an equalization of weights 
and measures—that during the pre- 
sent session a bill had been introdu- 
ced into Parliament, by Sir George 
Clerk, founded on the report of the 
committee of the House of Commons, 
of last session, on this subject—that 
the bill, with amendments, had been 
printed by order of the House, in or- 
der to its being again introduced, in 
as complete a state as possible, early 
in the next session, where there was 
every prospect of its being passed in- 
toalaw. ‘The Society requested Sir 
George Clerk to continue his laudable 
exertions in this business until! the ob- 
ject in view should be accomplished. 

The meeting voted the thanks of 
the Society to Henry Mackcnzie, 
Esq. for the active and able assistance 
afforded by him in the management 
of the Society’s business since its in- 
stitution, and for his having recently, 
at the request of the Directors, pre- 
pared an introduction to the 4th vo- 
iume of the Society’s transactions a- 
bout to be published, containing an 
abstract of its principal proceedings 
for the last eight years. 

Lord Bannatyne stated the progress 
made in the compilation of a Gaelic 


dictionary, a particular report of | 


which had been laid before the com- 
mittee of the Society, upon this and 
relative objects, by the reverend Dr 
Macleod of Kilmarnock. His Lerd- 
ship, at same time, brought in the 
view of the Seciety a book recently 
published by James Grant, lsq. of 
Corrymonny, upon the history and 
language of the Gac/, when the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Mr 
Grant, for this learned and ingenious 
treatise, which it recommended to the 
notice of its members. | 

The meeting voted its thanks to 
the Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, London, for commu- 
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‘curred in making the collection, 


nicating to this Society a complet: 
set of the transactions of that respect. 
able institution. 

Mr Alexander Campbell having 
laid before the Society the plan of ; 
work entitled * Albyn’s Anthology,” 
designed to connect the national my. 
sic, particularly that of the Highlands 
with historical events, the Society 
after hearing the honourable Baroy 
Norton, Sir A. Muir Mackenzie, and 
Mr Graham Dalyell, resolved to ep. 
courage the wotk, by voting thirty 
guineas to Mr Campbell, towards de. 
fraying the expences that may be in. 


The meeting was gratified to find 
that the establishment of parish, or 
savings-banks, to which the Society 
had sometime ago called the attention 
of the country, by a published report, 
had been very generally adopted, and 
promised the most beneficial results, 
particularly to the industrious and la- 
bouring classes of the community. 

Walter Scott, Esq. in an eloquent 
address to the Society, called its at- 
tention to the late glorious battles in 
Flanders, in which he described the 
principal features of these memorable 
achievements—the share which the 
Scottish and Highland regiments had 
in them, and suggested the propriety 
of the Society’s marking its sense 0! 
the distinguished gallantry and ¢- 
ploits of their countrymen on this 0 
casion. Mr Scott proposed resolu 
tions upon the subject, which having 
been seconded by Lord Bannatyne, 
and impressively spoken to by the 
Lord Justice Clerk, the preses, and 
other members, the Society unail 
mously adopted the resolutions, @ 
named a committee to have them ci 
ried into effect. 

All other matters having been © 
ferred to the Directors, the thanks . 
the meeting were voted to the Sat 
for his conduct in the chair, and Bt 
attention to the interests of the °” 
ciety. 
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Plan for a Canal from Le1rH, to jovn much of the public attention, the fol- 
the New MonkLanbD CANAL, pub- lowing plan, which appeared in the 
lished in 1791. Glasgow papers April 1791, may be 

read with interest, and may even give 


TO THE EDITOR. useful hints. It is preserved in the Sta- 


SIR, tistical Account of New Monkland. 
AS the junction of Edinburgh and Yours, &c. 
Glasgow, by a canal, occupies so M. 


Estimate of the Revenue arising from a Small Canal from Leith into Edin- 
burgh, and from thence to Glasgow, by joining the Monkland Canal. 


To 100,000 tons of coal from the west country to the city of 

Edinburgh, Leith, and the intermediate country, at 1s. 6d. 

per ton, (the total consumption is about 160,000 tons, ) £.7500 O O 
To 8000 tons of pig-iron from Muirkirk, Clyde, Cleland, 

and Cleugh works, at Ss. per ton, - -, - 
To 6000 tons of grain and meal, at 8s. per ton, which is half 

the price now given along the Shotts road for cartage of a 

Lime from West Lothian to the middle ward of Lanarkshire, eh. 

for agriculture, and for Cleland and Clyde iron-works, at least 

20,000 tons per annum, at 1s. per ton, - - 1000 O QO 
Coal to Glasgow, and for exportation from Clyde, 20,000 ton, 

at ls. per ton. ‘The coal sold at Glasgow is 140,000 tons 

a-year, and the exportation increasing, as vessels are now 

detained there wanting to be loaded with coal, - 1000 0 O 
4000 tons of Lancashire iron-ore yearly, for the Cleland and 

Cleugh iron-works, at Is. per ton from Glasgow, - 200 0 O 
2000 tons of iron-stone to the iron-works in the west, from the 

adjacent mines, at Gd. per ton, - - - - 50 0 QO 
9000 passengers may be supposed to go along the Canal from 

Edinburgh to Glasgow, and from Glasgow to Edinburgh, 

and to the intermediate country, as 3000 went last year 

along the Great Canal; therefore stating their toll to the 

Canal at 1s. each, is - - . - - : 450 0 O 


1200 


£.13,800 0 


_Thenumber of tons of goods,wines, builders make calculations, but would 
Se, from Leith to Edinburgh, and be very considerable. 

from Edinburgh to Leith, for want of Iron-stone from Mr Houston of 
time, cannot yet be ascertained, but Calderhall’s to Carron, at 1s. per ton ; 
‘SImmense, and supposed to be yearly but as the iron-stone is of a superior 
Considerably above 50,000 tons, which quality, and will be wrought and car- 
might be brought up into the city by ried at a cheaper rate than the Carron 
*canal for Sd. per ton, which now Company is now supplied, the ‘con- 
Payson an average 2s. 6d. per ton sumption, in all probability, would 
‘nd carriage, and 4s. for wines. turn out very great. 

: Stone for building, and lime from Foreign wood for building, flax, 
“td Morton’s, at Is, per ton, the yarn, bar-iron, pitch, tallow, soap, 


are: cannot be ascertained till the seeds, Scots manufactures from the 
1S10, 
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east to ihe west, spirits trom the dis- 
tilleries from the east to the west, 
wines and other articles to Hamilton, 
and the intermediate country. ‘The 
number of tons of the above articles 
must be very considerable, exclusive 
of what will pass along the Great 
Canal; and many of the articles can 
afford to pay high toll, as the revenue 
of a canal oughi to be rated accord- 
ing as each article can afford to pay, 
to draw the greatest toll from it. 

Articles of commerce from the 
Clyde to the Frith of Forth 5 naval 
stores, sugars, rice, and tobacco, from 
America and the West Indies; linen, 
gauze, and cotton manutactures, her- 
rings, and other fish, kelp, slate, skins, 
and lead, from the west country ; hay, 
veal from Strathaven and the west, 
which the Edinburgh market is sup- 
plied with, and various other articles 
not thought of; trade increasing, 
and the country consequently flourish - 
ing, and every gentleman’s estate 
made more capable of improvement, 
by the canal passing through it; and 
manufactures would be established 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow along it 
to a vast extent, as they ever will go 
where coal is cheap, and their goods 
readily brought to market by an easy 
communication, Dung, by return of 
coal boats, would also pay very con- 
siderable toil, as the quantity carried 
west would be great. 

Should the proposed canal: take 
place, coals uf exceeding good quality 
can be sold at Edinburgh for 7s. 9d. 
the 24 cwt. the common quantity of 
two carts, which would be a saving 
to the inhabitants of 3s, 3d. on every 
two carts, and on 100,000 tons, at 
6s. Gd. per ton. a savingof £.13,333 


per annum; and the advantage on 


other articles of consumption, where 
the price is at present enhanced by 
land carriage, would be in preportion 
reduced. : 
Exclusive of the consumption of E- 
dinburgh and Leith, which is 160,000 


tons a-vear, the merchants of Leith 


have offered to export 40,000 tons, 
provided it is put on board ship in 
Leith at 8s. per ton 3 and if the canal 
takes place, it will be put on board 
at Letth much cheaper from the wes 


‘county, 


Mr Whitworth, the engineer, will 
determine the expence of the canal; 
but it is supposed, by calculations al. 
ready made by an engineer versant 
in canal-meking, that the expence of 
a small canal will not exceed £.7 5,000 
and the revenue of the canai will 
amount toconsiderably above£.15,000 
a-year, when the trade. from Leith, 
and other articles, such as lime, stones 
for buiiding, &c. are included, 


An Account of a Family heviny Hanis 
and Feet with supernumerary 
gers and Toes. By Ayinony 
CARLISLE, Esq. In 
Letter addressed ig ihe Right Hon, 
Sir Joseru Banxs, Bart. A.B. 


Dear Sir, 


PPHE following account of a family 
having hands and feet with super 
numerary fingers and toes, and ine 
hereditary transmission of. the seme 
peculiarity to the fourth generatia, 
appears to be worth preserving, since 
it displays the influence of each of the 
propagating sexes, the maie and the 
female branches of the original stem 
having alike reproduced this redut 
dancy of parts. I have carefully ine 
spected two persons of this family # 
the time of their being in London, 
namely, Abiah Colburn, and his ne 
Zerah Colburn, and have taken t*° 
particulars of the rest from Abi 
Colburn himself, whose narrative ¥ 
several times repeated to me, witht! 
any deviation. 
Zerah Colburn, a native of 
township of Cabot, in the province nl 
Vermont, in North America, has bet 


and 
lately brought to London, Wy 
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licly exhibited for his extraordinary 
powers in arithmetical computations 
fom memory. ‘(his boy has a super- 
numerary little finger growing trom 
the outside of the metacarpus of each 
hand, and a supernumerary little toe 
upon the outside of the metatarsus of 
each foot. ‘Lhese extra fingers and 
extra toes are all completely formed, 
having each of them three perfect 
phalanges with the ordinary joints, 
and well-shaped nails. 

Abiah Colburn, the father of Ze- 
rah, has five fingers and a thumb 
upon each hand, and six toes on each 
foot; he has also five metacarpal 
bones in each hand, and six metatar- 
sal bones in each foot. ‘The extra 
limbs have distinct flexor and exten- 
sor tendons, 

The wife of Abiak Colburn has no 
peculiarity in her limbs. During the 
existing marriage, she has borne eight 
children, six sons, and two daughters. 
Four of those sons inherit the peculia- 
rity of their father more or less com- 
plete, while the two daughters are free 
from the family mark, as well as two 
of the sons, namely, the fourth in suc- 
cession, who was a twin, and the 
eighth. 

The eldest son of these parents, 
named Green Colburn, has only five 
toes on one of his feet, but the other 
foot and both his hands possess the 
extra limb, 

_ The second child, Betsy Colburn, 
is naturally formed. 

Che third, Zebina .Colburn, has 
five fingers and a thumb upon each 
hand, and six toes upon each foot. 

The fourth and fifth were twin 
brothers, and named. David and Jo- 
— David, who is dead, had 

aing of the father’s mark, but, 
ve has the peculiarity com- 
aaa sixth, Zerah Colburn, the ex- 
like calculating boy, is mark- 

ike his father, as before described. 


he seventh. M 
Colburn 
Maturally formed, 


the eighth and last child, Enas 
Cuiburn, is also exempt from the fa- 
ther’s peculiarity. 

Besides the persons I have men- 
tioned, this hereditary redundance oi 
limbs has been attached to the litle 
fingers and to the little toes of several 
of the ancestors of the family. The 
mother of Abiah Colburn brought the 
peculiarity into his family. Her 
maiden name was Abigail Green; 
she, however, had not the extra finget 
on one of her hands; the other hand 
and her feet were similarly marked 
with those of her son Abiah. 

David Colburn, the father of Abiah, 
had no peculiarity. By his marriage 
with Abigail Green, he had three sons 
and one daughter. Two of these 
sons and the daughter were fully mark- 
ed in all the limbs; the other son 
had one hand and one foot naturally 
formed. 

Abigail Green inherited these su- 
pernumerary limbs from her mother, 
whose maiden name was Ken- 
dal], and she had five fingers and a 
thumb upon each hand, and six toes 
on each foot. 

The marriage of Kendall with 
Mr Green produced eleven chil- 
dren, whom Abiah Colburn’s mother, 
who was one of the eleven, reports to 
have been all completely marked: 
but the present family are unacquaint- 
ed- with the history of the other ten 
branches, and they do not possess any 
knowledge of their ancestors beyond 
Kendall, the great-grandmother 
of Zerah Colburn. 

Numerous examples of the heredi- 
tary propagation of peculiarities have 
been recorded: all family resemblan- 
ces, indeed, however trifling they may 
appear to a common observer, are in- 
teresting to the physiologist, and e- 
qually curious, though not se rare as 
those described in the preceding his- 
tory. In every department of animal 
nature, accumulation of facts must 
always be desirable, that more rea- 
sonable inductions may be established 
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concerning the laws which direct this 
interesting part of creation: and it 
might be attended with the most im- 
portant consequences, if discovery 
could be made of the relative influence 
of the male and female sex in the pro- 
pagation of peculiarities, and the 
course and extent of hereditary cha- 
racter could be ascertained, both as it 
affects the human race im their moral 
and physical capacities, and as it go- 
verns the creatures which are subdued 
for civilized uses. Nor is it altoge- 
ther vain to expect, that more pro- 
found views and more applicable facts 
await the researches of men, who have 
as yet only begun to explore this 
branch of natural history, by subject- 
ing it to physical rules. 

Though the causes which govern 
the production of organic monstrosi- 
ties, or which direct the hereditary 
continuance of them, may for ever re- 
main unknown, it still seems desirable 
to ascertain the variety of those devia- 
tions, and to mark the course they 
take, where they branch out anew, 
and where they terminate. There is 
doubtless a general system in even the 
errors of nature, as is abundantly 
evinced by the regular series of mon- 
strosity exhibited both in animals and 
vegetables. 

{t has happened in my professional 
capacity, that I have had to extirpate 
2 supernumerary thumb from each of 
the hands of two girls, who were both 
idiots, though the families to whom 
they belonged were unknown to each 
other. I have seen many instances of 
supernumerary thumbs and supernu- 


metary fingers in persons to whom the ~ 


singularity was not hereditary, and I 
have read of many others; but whe- 
ther of my own experience, or of au- 
thentic record, the redundancy has 
becnh on the outer side of the little 
finger, and outer side of the thumb, 
never on the back or inside of the 
hand, or on the sides of the interrne- 
diate fingers: and in similar cases as 
to the toes, the rule has been invaria- 
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bly the same. In the Sacred Wy}. 
ings an example of this kind is given, 
If. Samuel, ch. xxi. ver. 20. * Ang 
there was yet a battle in Gath, where 
was a man of great stature, that had 
on every hand six fingers, and on 
every foot six toes, four-and-twenty 
in number; and he also was born to 
the giant.”” The same account is re. 
peated in I. Chronicles, ch. xx, ver 6, 
In the Elementa Physiohge of 
Baron Haller, numerous examples of 
this deformity are cited from various 
authors, with some instances of their 
hereditary descent, and others of a 
cutaneous junction between the extra 
limbs and the next adjoining, 
That local resemblances, such as 
those of external parts, the hands, the 
feet, the nose, the ears, and the eye. 
brows, are hereditary, is well known; 
and it is almost equally evident, that 
some parts of the internal structure 
are in like manner transmitted by pro- 
pagation: we frequently see a family 
form of the legs and joints, which 
gives a peculiar gait, and a family 
character of the shoulders, both ot 
which are derived from an hereditary 
similarity in the skeletons. Family 
voices are also very common, and are 
ascribable to a similar cause. Ap- 
parently many of our English sur- 
names have been taken from the here- 
ditary peculiarities of families, and the 
same practice existed among the Ro- 
mans. Pliny, in his eleventh bool, 
chap. xliii, relates an instance of 2 
Roman poet, named Volcatius, whe 
had six fingers on each hand, and re- 
ceived the surname of Sedigitus 
consequence. He also states, that 
two daughters of a noble Roman, 
named M. Curiatius, had each six 
fingers, and that they took the str 
name of Sedigitae. Persons who ha 
the surname of Flaccus were so call 
from their pendulous ears; and od 
merous other instances are recorde 
classic writers of surnames being “* 
rived from family marks. 


not 
- Anatomical researches have 
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been 80 generally extended as to de- 
termine the prevalence of internal pe- 
culiarities, and perhaps they do not 
reach to the sanguineous system. [ 
have known two instances, in two 
different families, of the high division 
of the brachial arteries having the ul- 
nar branch placed above the fascia of 
the biceps -‘muscle at the inner bend of 
the elbows, and yet the father, the 
mother, the brothers and sisters of 
those two persons were not so formed. 
[hose marks called nevt materni, 
which are derangements of the san- 
guineous vessels, are not hereditary, 
whilst less remarkable changes in the 
ordinary skin are often so. I have 
lately seen a man, and who is now 
living, who has a small pendulous 
fold attached to the skin of his upper 
eyelid, and the same peculiarity has 
been transmitted to his four children, 
It would have been interesting to 
know whether any similarity of struc- 


_ture existed in the families of the two 


rare examples of a total transposition 
of the abdominal and thorasic viscera. 
(Phil. Trans, for 1674, No. cvii. p. 
146, by Dr. Sampson, and vol. 
Ixxvill. p. 350.) 

In particular breeds of animals, 
the characteristic signs are generally 
continued, whether they belong to 
the horns of kine, the fleeces of sheep, 
the proportions of horses, the exten- 
sive varieties of dogs, or the ears of 
swine, In China, the varieties of gold 
and silver fishes are carefully propa- 
gated ; and with us, what are vulgarly 
called “ fancy pigeons,” are bred into 
inost whimsical deviations from their 
parent stock, 

_ As wild animals and plants are not 
liable to the same variations, and as 
all the variations seem to increase 
with the degree of artificial restraint 
imposed, and as certain animals be- 
“ome adapted by extraordinary chan- 
to extraordinary conditions, it 
re, still be expected that some lead- 
ng fact will eventually furnish a clue, 
7 Which orgapic varieties may be 


better explained. A few generations 
of wild rabbits, or of pheasants under 
the influences of confinement, break 


their natural colours, and leave the 


fur and feathers of their future pro- 
geny uncertainly variegated. The 
very remarkable changes of the colour 
of the fur of the hare, and the feathers 
of the partridge, in high northern la- 
titudes, during the prevalence of the 
snow, and the adaptation of that 
change of colour to their better secu- 
rity, are coincidences out of the course 
of chance, and not easily explained by 
our present state of physical know- 

ledge. 

I have the honour to be, dear Sir; 

Your most obedient servant, 
ANTHONY CARLISLE. 


On the Changes effected by the Reve- 
lution on FRENCH Menuers. 


Translated from ** Le France Parleur ou 
Meurs Francoises,” 1814. 


OU recollect the summer of 1781, 
which we spent at Madrid.— 
What, struck us most in this capital 
of Spain, was the severity of manners, 
the regularity of customs, the mono- 
tonous habits, to which the whole na- 
tion appeared subjected. I see still 
the old don Pablo de ia Torredo, 
who pretended that the Spanish na- 
tion was indebted to the Inquisition 
for that noble gravity which had so 
long distinguished it. He complained 
of the changes of costume introduced 
by Philip, which, according to him, 
had singularly altered the national 
character. ‘This observation appear- 
ed strange to us, who observed in all 
classes that monasuc regularity of 
which the deciine was so visible in 
his eyes. 
Since my return to France, I have 
often had occasion to make a quite 
opposite remark. Iam at Paris, like 


the Scythian Babouk in the midst of 
Persepolis, and should not find myself 
much 
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much less embarrassed, if I had the 
same mission to fulfil. I spent thirty 
years in this capital, where I had the 
reputation of being an ebserver: this 
now avails me nothing; men and 
things are all changed, displaced, 
confounded; I look, and I recollect 
nothing ; [ speak, and am scarcely 
understood. Modern Paris gives me 
the idea “of one of those vast oriental 
bazars, where you see specimens of 
every nation. 
+ By a itttle attention, you will easily 
recognise even now the characters of 
the different factions which have ruled 
us since 1789. Pride gave, as it 
were, the signal to the revolution ; 
it seized all brains, every class wished 
to rise to the one above it, and this 
emulation spread confusion through 
all ranks and conditions. ‘The arti- 
zan blushed to educate a son in his 
shop, while his neighbours sat in 2 
club, or sectional committee. His 
daughters sought to rise to the rank 
above them, which, to avoid such 
neighbourhood, endeavoured to reach 
a higher one, and all met finally at 
the same point of luxury and poverty. 

The same confusion has been es- 
tablished in the habits and language ; 
the judge, a lieutenant in the national 
guard, quotes the Institutions of Ve- 
getius, and forms the plan of a cam- 
paign; the soldier contrives the plot 
of a tragedy ; the merchant regulates 
at once the course of exchange and 
the law of nations; a clerk declaims 
against the liberty of the press: you 
cannot tell whom you are speaking 
to, but you can easily see to which 
party the man belongs. One, after 
the most terrible experience, 1s not 
undeceived as to the sweets of a re- 
public ; another has such a horror for 
every thing of the kind, that he seeks 
to destroy the roads over the Simplon 
and Mount Cenis. ‘* Restore,’’ cries 
he, with a noble enthusiasm, ‘ the 
precipices and the abysses of our fa- 
thers.”’ 

Besides this disorder introduced 


into the ranks of society, all the hy. 
bits of Europe have been Introduced 


at Paris; there is no fixed hou; for 


meals: you breakfast in one size 
when you dine in another ; here {ly 
company sits down to table; ther 
they begin to play whist: herve yoy 
live in the English style 5 the table 
groans beneath the weight of roag 
beef and pudding, and the bottle js 
passed after the dessert: there {he 
genius of French cookery triumphs ; 
the most delicate meats, most exqui. 
site wines, satisfy at once the taste, 
the smell, and the eye: at anothe; 
house, nothing is served to you but 
Italian putes, the polenta and the ra. 
viol, ‘Lhe Freuch diligence, the 
English gig, the German landay, 
figure in the same alley of the By 4 
Boulogne: one yokes in his carriage 
two horses of different colours; his 
coachman sits by his side, the domes- 
tics follow behind on the finest sad. 
dle horses another, in a kind of 
his coachman dressed like a Cossack, 
seems to set out from the Elysian 
fields for Siberia. ‘The dresses are of 
all places, and all periods: you meet 
in one company with the most ridi- 
culous contrasts: it is a magazine ol 
modes, in which every country and 
every age may claim Its own. 

The demon of ambition seems to 
have possessed every brain ; the pro- 
vince pours down upon Paris. Du- 
mont insists that his place in the gv 
belle should be restored to him, and 
believes that the happiness of France 
resides in the system of farm: his 
cousin Verseuil besieges the chancel- 
lor’s door from morning to night + 
will never desist till the Court of Ales 
is restored, the being a counsellor 
which was the purpose for which - 
was brought into the world. _ 
presents memoir on memoir 
Minister of the Interior ; he half Ki 
himself, to prove that the division : 
France into departments 1s high we 
son; he demands that the pee 
his own province be restored, a: 
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Anecdotes of Carolan, the Irish Bard. 


oily for himself the place of Syndic, 
promised to his father. 

-Mirecourt declaims against the con- 
ditution, and wishes to take a pass- 
port for Algiers ;. determined not to 

‘jive ina country where the monarch 
voluntarily places himself under the 
shameful yoke of the laws. 

« This is madness,” cries the old 
Fonville, “ to suppress the stockings 
and red breeches of the Gardes du 
Curps. They might as well not have 
been re-established: the old footing! 
the old footing! nothing can go on 
otherwise.” 

“ Whom do you speak to?” cries 
another original, whose speech derives 
aparticular grace from the Marseilles 
accent. “ 1 was an officer for the de- 
fence of the coast before the revolu- 
tion; 1 came here expressiy to de- 
mand the M«udragues, and they are 
relused to me.”—** Sir, I do not even 
know what you are speaking of.”— 
“My lord, the Madragues are an ob- 
ject of the very first importance ; they 
are nothing less than a privilege for the 
herring fishery.”°—** The king has not 
yet attended to it.”—** How, my lord! 
what then does the king attend to?” 
Leave all things as they are, says one 
party ; change every thing, Says ano- 
ther ; be satisfied, repeat the most mo- 
derate, with restoring what was 3 open 
the Royal Almanack 1788, and put 
‘very person and every thing in its 
place.— [ask no better,” replied a 
lady ; « I should then be twenty, and 
cousin page to the queen.”’ 


Ancedates of CAROLAN,; the Lrish 
Bard, and of some of his Cotem- 
poraries ; in a Letter from a Gen- 
leman to his Friend. 


7 isa fact well ascertained, that 
the fame of Carolan havin g reached 
mw of an eminent Italian music- 
Dublin, he put his abilities 
ere test and the issue of the 


th 
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trial convinced him how well founded 
every thing had been which was ad- 
vanced in tavour of our Lrish Bard. 
‘Lhe method he made use of was as 
tollows :-—He singled out an excel- 
lent piece of music, and highly in the 
style of the country which gave him 
birth: here and there he either alter- 
ed or mutilated the piece ; but in such 
a manner, as that no one but a real 
judge could make a discovery. Ca- 
rolan bestowed the deepest attention 
upon the performer while he played 
it, not knowing, however, that it was 
intended as a trial of his skill, and 
that the critical moment was at hand 
which was to determine his reputa- 
tion for ever. He declared it was an 
admirable piece of music; but, to 


-the astonishment of al} present, said, 


very humorously, in his own lan- 
guage, ta se air chus air bacaighe ; 
that is, here and there it limps and 
stumbles. He was prayed to rectify 
the errors, which he accordingly did ; 
and the italian no sooner saw the a- 
mendments, than he pronounced Ca- 
rolan‘to be a true musical genius. 

In the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the then Lord Mayo brought 
from Dublin a celebrated Italian per- 
former, to spend some time with bim 
at his seat in the country. Carolan, 
who was at that time on.a visit at his 
lordship’s, found himself greatly ne- 
glected ; and complained of it one day 
in the presence of the celebrated Ge- 
miniani, “© When you play in as 


-masterly a manner as he does,” re- 


plies his Lordship, “ you shall not be 
overlooked.’? Carolan wagered with 
the musician, that, though he was al- 
most a total stranger to ltalian music, 
yet he would follow him in any piece 
he played ; and that he himself would 
afterwards play a voluntary, in which 
the Italian should net follow him. 
The proposal was acceded to, and Ca- 
rolan was victorious. 

Mr.O’Connor, in a letter to 2 
friend, makes honourable mention of 
2 piece of his sacred music. “ On 

Easter 
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Easter-day (says the amiable old man) 
I heard him play it at mass. He call- 
ed the piece ‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo ;’ 
and he sung that hymn in Irish ver- 
ses as he played. At the Lord’s 
Prayer he stopped; and, after the 
priest ended it, he sang again, and 
played a piece, which he denomina- 
ted ‘ the Resurrection.’ His enthu- 
siasm of devotion affected the whole 
congregation,”’—** Le Genie du mu- 
cien soumet 1’Univers entier 4 son 
Art.” 

Charles Mac Cabe, the favourite 
friend and companion of our bard, 
had some humour, which he used 
frequently to exercise on Carolan, 
generally availing himself, on such 
occasions, of his blindness. Of this I 
will give one instance: Mac Cabe, 
after an absence of some months from 
his friend, met him riding one day 
near his own house, attended by a 
boy; immediately winking at the 
boy, and totally altering his voice, 
he accosted Carolan as a stranger. 
In the course of conversation, the dis- 
sembler insinuated, that he had come 
from Mac Cabe’s neighbourhood ; on 
which Carolan eagerly inquired, did 
he know one Charles Mac Cabe ?—“I 
oxce knew him,” replied Mac Cabe. 
** How, once! What do you mean by 
that says Carolan.—‘* I mean,” an- 
swered the wag, ‘‘ that this day se’- 
night 1 was at his funeral, and few 
there were more grieved than I was, 
for he was my most intimate friend.” 
Carolan, shocked and moved by this 
melancholy news, burst into a flood 


of tears; but soon recovering from | 


this paroxysm of grief, he began to 
lament that there was no friend near 
him to commit to writing a few 
thoughts which had just entered his 
mind. Mac Cabe offered to be his 
amanuensis, on which Carolan dicta- 
ted a quibbling epitaph, of which 
we have no translation. 

As soon as Carolan had finished the 
wnpromptit, Niac Cabe assumed his 
proper voice, and rallied the good. 


joined to conceal. 


natured bard on giving him such , 
sincere proof of his affection. 

But the period was now approach. 
ing at which Carolan’s feelings were 
to receive a violent shock, In the 
year 1733, the wife of his bosom was 
torn from him by the hand of Death, 
This melancholy event threw a gloom 
over his mind, which was never after 
entirely dissipated. As soon as the 
transports of his grief were a little 
subsided, lie composed the followin 
monody.—For the benefit of the En. 
glish reader, I shall here give an ele. 
gant paraphrase of this monody by a 
young lady, whose name I am en. 
With the modesty 
ever attendant on true merit, and with 
the sweet timidity natural to her sex, 
she shrinks from the public eye. 


CAROLAN’s Monopy on the Death of Many 
Mac GuIRe. 


Were mine the choice of intellectual fame, 
Of spellful song, and eloquence divine, 
Painting’s sweet power, Philosophy’s pure 

flame, 
And Homer’s lyre, and Ossian’s harp were 
mine 5 
The splendid arts of Erin, Greece, and Rome, 
In Mary lost, would lose their wonted 
grace, 
All would I give to snatch her from the tom), 
Again to fold her in my fond embrace. 


Desponding, sick, exhausted with my grief, 
Awhile the founts of sorrow cease to How, 

In vain !—TI rest not—sleep brings no relief; 
Cheerless, companionless, I wake to woe 

Nor birth nor beauty shall again allure, 
Nor fortune win me to another bride: 

Alone wander, and alone endure, 
Till death restore me to my dear-ones 

side. 


Once every thought, and every scene was 
ay, | 
li ty and music, all my hours 
employ’d— 
Now doom’d to mourn my last sad yeals 
away, 
My life a solitude !—my heart a vo - 
Alas the change !—to change again "0 ~ 
For every comfort is with Mary fle te 
And ceaseless anguish shall her Joss dep 
Till age and sorrow join me with the 
Adieu, each gift of nature and of art, ; 
That erst adorn’d me in life’s ear! y , 
The cloudless temper, and the social os “ 
The soul ethereal, and the fights su) 
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Thy loss, my Marky, chas’d them from my 


breast, 
Thy sweetness cheers, thy judgment aids 
no more :— 
The Muse deserts a heart with grief op- 
rest, 
And et is every joy that charm’d before. 


Carolan did not continue long in 
this vale of sorrow, after the depar- 
tyre of his beloved wife. While on a 
visit at the house of Mrs Mac Der- 
mot, of Alderford, in the co. Roscom- 
mon, he died in the month of March 
1738, in the 68th year of his age *.— 
He was interred in the parish church 
of Killronan, in the diocese of Ar- 
dagh; but “ not a stone tells where 
he hies.”” 

Mr O’Connor, when in the neigh- 
bourhood of Killronan, indulged him- 
elf in the melancholy pleasure of vi- 
siting the grave of his departed friend. 
“T last Sunday (said he) paid a visit 
to poor Carolan’s grave. It excited 
some melancholy feelings, and re- 
minded me of my approaching disso- 
lution; my feeble state convincing 
me that the thread of my life is be- 
tween the shears+. May I make the 
proper use of this merciful suspension 
of the cut !”——And again, in another 
letter— In my pensive mood at Kill- 


*Ifever the public should testify a de- 
sire to be in possession of so great a trea- 
Sure as a correct edition of all his compo- 
sitions, you may, without hesitation, point 
out Mr L. Hunt, of Boyle, in the co. Ros- 
common, as a proper object of choice, and 
as the fittest person to give universal satis- 
faction in this particular. At. an early pe- 
nod of his life, this respectable character, 
and valuable member of society, gave speci- 
ens of an uncommon taste for music, 
Which it has been ever after his chief study 
to cultivate under the best masters, with all 
Possible care and assiduity. A correct edu- 
aa and a congenial turn of mind, qua- 
Pe him in an eminent degree to sound the 
; ~ of Carolan’s genius, to discover his 

‘al beauties, his native vigour, and his pe- 
Culiar excellencies, 


Comes the blind fury with abhorred 


shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 
Mitton’s Lycidas. 


4 


ronan, I stood ever poor Carolan’s 
grave, covered with an heap of stones; 
and I found his skull in a niche near 
the grave, perforated a little in the 
forehead, that it might be known by 
that mark.” 

Though Carolan died universally 
lamented, he would have died un- 
sung, had not the humble muse of 
Mac Cabe poured a few elegiac strains 
over his cold remains. This faithful 
friend composed a short elegy on his 
death, which is evidently an effusion 
of unfeigned grief. Divested of me- 
retricious ornaments, it is the picture 
of a mind torn with anguish. 
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Second Proposal, by the Author, 
for the better and more speedy 
Vendition of several Volumes (his 
own works), by the way of a stand- 
ing Lottery. Licenced by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, and 
Assistants of the Corporation of 


the Royal Fishing. 


Whereas John Ogilby, Esq. erect- 
ed a standing Lottery of Books, and 
compleatly furnished the same with 
very large, fair, and special volumes, 
all of his own designment and com- 
posure, at vast expence, labour, and 
study of twenty years; the like im- 
pressions never before exhibited in 
the English Tongue, Which, accord- 
ing to the appointed time, on the 
10th of May, 1665, opened ; and to 
the general satisfaction of the Adven- 
turers, with no less hopes of a cleer 
dispatch and fair advantage to the 
Author, was several daies in draw- 
ing: when its proceedings was stopt 
by the then growing sickness, and lay 
discontinued under the Arrest of that 
common calamity, till the next year’s 
more violent and sudden visitation, 
the late dreadfull and surprising Con- 
flagration, swallowed the remainder, 

being 
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being two parts of three, to the value 
of three thousand pounds and upward, 
in that unimaginable deluge. There- 
fore, to repair in some manner his so 
much commiserated losses, by the ad- 
vice of many his Patrones, Friends, 
and especially by the incitations of 
his former Adventurers, he resolves, 
and hath already prepared, not only 
to re-print all his own former edi- 
tions, but others that are new, of e- 
qual value, and like estimation by 
their embellishments, and never yet 
published ; with some remains of the 
first impressions, reliques preserved in 
several hands from the fire ; to set up 
a second standing Lottery, where 
such the discrimination of Fortune 
shall be, that few or none shall return 
with a dis-satisfying chance. The 
whole draught being of greater advan- 
tage by much (to the Adventurers) 
than the former. And accordingly, 
after publication, the Author opened 
his Office, where they might put in 
their first encouragements, (v7z.) 
twenty shillings, and twenty more at 
the reception of their fortune, and 
also see those several magnificent 
volumes, which their varied fortune 
(none being bad) should present them. 

* But the Author, now finding 
more difficulty than he expected, 
since many of his Promisers (who al- 
so received great store of Tickets to 
dispose of, towards promotion of his 
business}, though seeming well re- 
solved and very willing, yet straining 
courtesie not to go foremost in paying 


* “* Whereas some give out that they 
could never receive their Books after they 
were drawn in the first Lottery, the Author 
declares, and it will be attested, that of 700 
Prizes that were drawn, there were not six 
remaining Prizes that suffered with his in 
the Fire ; for the drawing being on the 10th 
of May, 1665, the Office did then continue 
opened for the delivery of the same (though 
the contagion much raged) uniill the latter 
end of July following; and opened again, 
to attend the delivery, in April 1666, whi- 
ther persons repaired daily for their Prizes, 
and eontinued open untill the Fire.” 
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their moneys, linger out, driving it of 
till near the time appointed for dray. 
ing; whichdelatoriness. (since dispatch 
is the soul and life of his Proposal, his 
only advantage a speedy vendition:) 
And also observing how that a money 
dearth, a stiver famine, slackens and 
cools the courage of Adventurers; 
through which lazy humors magni. 
fying medium Shillings loome like 
Crowns, and each Forty Shillings a 
Ten Pound heap. Therefore, accord. 
ing to the present humor now raign. 
ing, he intends to ad«-quaie his design; 
and this seeming too large room’d 
standing Lottery, new model’d into 
many less and more likely to be taken 
tenements, which shall not open onely 
a larger prospect of pleasing hopes, 
but more real advantage to the Ad. 
venturer. Which now are to be dis- 
posed of thus :—The whole mass of 
Books or Volumes, being the same 
without addition or diminution, a- 
mounting according to their known 
value (being the Prizes they have 
been usually disposed at) to 15700 
Pounds ; so that the Adventurers will 
have the above said Volumes (if all 
are drawn) for less than two-thirds of 
what they would yield in process oi 
time, book by book. He now re- 
solves to attemper, or mingle cach 
Prize with four allying Blanks; s0 
bringing down by this means the 
market from double Pounds to sing'e 
Crowns. 

THE Proposirions.—First, who- 
soever will be pleased to put in Five 
Shillings shall draw a lott, his fortune 
to receive the greatest or meanest 
Prize, or throw away his intended 
spending money on a Blank. Second- 
ly, whoever will adventure deepeh 
putting in 25 Shillings, shall recetv*s 
if such his bad fortune be that he 
draws all Blanks, a Prize presented 
to him by the Author of more Fo 
than his money (if offered to be a 
though proffered ware, &c. Thire 
who thinks fit to put in for eight wae 


40 Shillings, shall receive nine, 
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the advantage of their free choise (if 
all Blanks) of either of *the works 
compleat, ed. Homer’s Iliads and 
Odysses, or AXsop the first and second 
volume, the China Book, or Virgil. 
Of which, 

The first and greatest prize contains 

1 Let, Number 1. 


An imperial Bible with chorographi- 
cal and an hundred historical 


sculps, valued at 
Virgil translated, with sculps and an- 
notations, val, £.5 


Homer’s Illiads, adorned with sculps, 


Homer’s Odysses, adorned with sculps, 


ZEsop’s Fables paraphrased and sculp- 


A second Collection of A®sopick Fa- 
bles, adorned with sculps, never * 

His Majestie’s Entertainment passing 
through the city of London, and 
Coronation. 


These are one of each, of all the 


Books contained in the Lottery, the 
whole value £.51 


The Second Prize contains 
1 Lot, Num. 2. 
One imperial Bible with all the 


Homer compleat in English, val. £.9 
vali: 
Lhe Description of China, val. ...£.4 


in all 49 Pound. . 


The Third Prize contains 
1 Lot, Num. 3. 
One royal Bible with all the sculps, 


Homer's works in English, val. ...£.9 
irgil translated, with sculps and an- 
he first and second vol. of fEsop, 
val, £.6 
The description of China, val.... £.4 


Tn all 86 Pound. 


1 Lot, Num. 4. 
One imperial Bible with all the 
ZEsop’s Fables the first and second 
VO]. Val. £.6 
In all 31 Pound. 

1 Lot, Num. 5. 
One imperial Bible with all the 
Virgil translated, with sculps, val. £.5 
In all 30 Pound. 

1 Lot, Num. 6. 
One imperial Bible with all the 
Sculps, val. Le LD 
And a Description of China, val. £.4 
In all 29 Pound. 

1 Lot, Num. 7. 
One imperial Bible with all the 
sculps, and a New Alsop, val. £.25 

1 Lot, Num. 8. 
One imperial Bible with~ all the 
SCulps, Val. 

1 Lot, Num. 9. 
A royal Bibie with ail the sculps, 
A. Description of China, val. ......£.4 
And-a Homer compleat, val. ......£.9 
In all 23 Pound. 


1 Lot, Num. 10. 
A royal Bible with all the sculps, 
A Virgil compleat, val. 
fEsop’s Fables, the first-and second 
VOIs. Val. 


In all 2] Pound. 


1 Lot, Num. 11. 
One royal Bible with all the sculps, 
A Homer’s Works compleat, val. £.9 
In all 19 Pound. 


1 Lot, Num. 12. 
One royal Bible with all the sculps, 
And both the /Esops, val. .o......£.6 
In all 16 Pound. 

1 Lot, Num. 13. 
One royal Bible with all the sculps, 
Val. 
A Virgil compleat in English. val. £.5 
In all 15 Pound, 
1 Lot, 
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1 Lot, Num. 14. 1 Lot, Num. 25. 


One royal Bible with all the sculps, A royal Bible with Chorographica! 
A Description of China, val......£.4 And Esop the second vol. val....£° 
In all 14 Pound. In all 8 Pound, 
* * * [Imperfect.] * * * 1 Lot, Num. 26. 
1 Lot, Num. 16. A royal Bible, rul’d, with Choro. 
One royal Bible with all the sculps, graphical sculps, val. ees... £.6 
val. | ‘Lot, Num. 97. 


The second volume of sop, val. £.3 A royal Bible wi 
yal Bible with Chorographical 
In all 13 Pound. sculps, rul’d, val. a ae 


1 Lot, Num. 17. 1 Lot, Num. 28. 
One royal Bible with all the sculps, One royal Bible with Chorographical 


And an Entertainment, val.......£.2 Kine, bes 
> 


In all 12 Pound, Each a Homer compleat, val.....£.9 


1 Lot, Num. 18. 10 Lot. Num, 30 
One royal Bible with all the sculps, Rech o double ZEsopcompleat, val. £6 


va £.10 520 Lot, Num. 31. 
1 Lot, Num. 19. _ , Each a Homer’s Iliads, val. £.5 
One royal Bible with Chorographical 5920 Lot, Num. 32 


Each a Homer’s Odysses, val. 


In all 10 Pound. 570 Lot, Num. 33. 
1 Lot, Num. 20. Each a Virgil compleat, val...00£.5 

One royal Bible with Chorographical 570 Lot, Num. 34. 
SCUIpS, Val. Each a China Book, val... £4 

And a Homer’s Illiads, val.......£.5 570 Lot, Num 33. 
In all 10 Pound. fach the first vol. of ZEsop, val. £5 

1 Lot, Num. 21. 570 Lot, Num. 36. 


One royal Bible with Chorographical Each the second vol. of FE sop, val. £5 
SCulps, Val, 


And a Homer’s Odysses, val......£4 The whole number of the Lot 
In all 9 Pound. 3368. The number of the Blanks # 


1 Lot. Num. 22 above ordered; so that the total re- 
> ° 


; . ceived is but 4210 Pounds. 
One royal Bible with Chorographical The Office where their moneys. 


SCul ps, Val, sve theit 
In all 9 Pound. (by 

: lumes or Prizes may be daily seen 
: Lot, Num. 23. 4 which visual speculation, understand: 
One royal Bible with Chorographical ing their real worth better than by 
sculps, val. the ear Or 2 rinted paper) 1S kept at 
And Esop complete, val. o.....0+ £.6 the Black Boy, over-against St Dun- 
In all 11 Pound. Church, Fleet-street. The Ac: 


1 Lot, Num. 24. venturers may also repair, s ww 

A royal Bible with Chorographical better convenience, to pay © od 
sculps, val. .t .moneys, to Mr Peter 
And /Esop, the first volume, val. £.3 against the Dutch Church in pio: 
In all 8 Pound. Fryers, and to Mr Baker neat pox 


| 
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street, entring the South-door of the 
Exchange; and to Mr Roycroft in 
Bartholomew-close. 

The certain Day of Drawing the 
Author promiseth (though but half 
full) to be the Twenty-third of May 
next. Therefore all persons that are 
willing to adventure, are desired to 
bring or send in their moneys with 
their names, or what other inscription 
or motto they will, by which to know 
their own, by the Ninth of May next, 
it being Whitson-Eve, that the Au- 
thor may have time to put up the 
Lotts and Inscriptions into their re- 
~ spective Boxes. Gent. Mag. 


Decision of a question of Literary 
Property. 


Court of King’s Bench, June 29. 1815. 
GALOT COLBURN. 


R Nowan stated this to be an 
action of trover, to recover a 
manuscript play, the property of the 
plaintiff, delivered by him to the de- 
fendant, and which defendant had con- 
verted to his own use. 

The Attorney-General stated the 
circumstances of the case. The plain- 
tiff, he said, was a gentleman of can- 
siderable celebrity as a professor of 
music, and had written a dramatic 
piece, which had met the approbation 
of the first judges in this country. It 
might appear singular to the Court 
and Jury, that a gentleman who was 
a professor of music, should have ap- 
‘pled his attention to’a work so in- 
consistent with his professional pur- 
Suits. It was a matter of universal 
hotoriety, however, that although 
gentlemen might, from early choice, 
have applied their regular labours 
to the attainment of one particular 
branch of science, yet that they oc- 
castonally broke out into a different 
channel, in which they excelled as 
much as in that which had been the 
object of their more determined pur- 
This observation might be il- 
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lustrated by a thousand instances, in 
which professors of music had proved 
themselves singularly felicitous in the 
art of painting, and professors of paint- 
ing had become equally successful in 
the science of music, ‘These instan- 
ces, however, were so familiar to the 
minds of every person, that it would 
be an idle waste of time to enumerate 
them. ‘The plaintiff in this case was 
a gentleman of this description, and 
had, as before stated, prepared a valu- 
able drama, for the purpose of being 
represented on the stage. In this 
work he had taken for his basis a pass- 
age from the “* Ancient History of 
the World,” and in the delineation of 
the adventures of an Assyrian hero, 
named Z'riphon, had drawn a most 
ingenious picture of the career of that 
individual who had, for so many years, 
contributed to the miseries and cala- 
mities of the world; but whose final 
and inevitable destruction, within the 
last week, had reflected such resplen- 
dent lustre upon the British arms. 
Such a work, fraught with matters of 
such general interest at this period, 
was naturally calculated to excite 
considerable interest, and all those 
who had perused it augured most 
favourably of its success. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the author, like many 
other men of genius, let his pegasus 
loiter upon the road ; and, instead of 
spurring him on, so asto complete his 
task in such time as to meet the wish- 
es of the manager of the theatre at 
which it was intended to have been 
favoured with public representation, 
he suffered that season to pass, when 
persons of judgment and discrimina- 
tion are ready to give their counte- 
nance to labours of gefius, and was at 
length told, that it would be ruinous 
to his hopes, if, at so advanced a pe- 
riod of the summer, he was to bring 
it forward. He was advised, how- 
ever, to have it published, and was 
taught to believe, that the merits of 
his composition would obtain for him 
the highest credit, Under such re- 

cominen- 
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commendations, he applied to the 
present defendant, a bookseller of 
great celebrity, and left with him 
his valuable manuscript with a view 
to publication. Month after month, 
however, rolled on, and no publica- 
tion took place. ‘The plaintiff, na- 
turally disappointed at such delay, 
applied to have his manuscript re- 
turned; but he applied in vain—it 
was not forthcoming; and he was at 
leneth reluctantly constrained to bring 
the present action, either to recover 
the manuscript itself, or some com- 
pensation for its loss. It was difficult 


to ascertain the value of an unpub- 


lished manuscript; yet some estimate 
might be formed of a composition 
which contained an ingenious elucida- 
tion of the character and progress of 
so celebrated an individual as the per- 
son to whom he alluded. In all 
events, if the defendant had under. 
taken to become the accowcheur upon 
this occasion, and to bring the work 
into the world, he was not entitled 


fo strangle tt in tts birth ; and having - 


NE 
in some measure done so, by depriv- 


ing the author of the possession alto- 
gether, he ought to make an ample 
remuneration for such an injury. The 
Learned Counsel then proceeded to 
call witnesses in support of the case, 
The first person examined was 

Mr Jasper Augustus Kelly: he de- 
posed that he had waited upon Mr 
Colburn, by desire of Mr Galot, the 
plaintiff, with a written notice, call- 
ing upon him to deliver the manu- 
script in question—when Mr Colburn 
said, “* I have had a great deal of. 
trouble about this work. I know it 
very well, and I will look for it.” 
Fle afterwards said, it must be at the 
Editor’s (Mr Gault), and directed 
witness to go there in search of it, 
adding, at the bottom of the notice, 
in writing, the following words:— 
“ Dear Sir, pray give the bearer the 
manuscript cescr:ced above, if you 
have tt.’’~—‘Vitness went to Mr Gault, 
whe said he perfectly recollected the 


work, and had seen it three days ly, 
fore, but could not then put his ja, 
on it. He however desired witne, 
to call the next day, and he wy); 
look for it. 

Witness, on his cross-examinatigy 
said, he had been a saddler, and a 
not a very good judge of dramatic 
writings, nor had he seen the work jy 
question, He took a written notice 
to the defendant, which described 
the play as being in five acts, wit) 
the initials 4. G. P. on its back ; ang, 
as afurther guide, it-was stated that, 
in the first page, at the head of the 
Dramatis Persone, were the words, 
leader of the Assyrians.” 


"Scene, City of Gebas on fire.”~ 
The son of Mr Galot accompanied 


him to Mr Gault’s and to Mr Cil. 
burn’s. 

H. J. Galot, the son of the plain. 
tiff, corroborated the testimony of the 
last witness. 

Mr Thomas Gale, clerk to the 
plaintiff’s attorney, proved that he 
had called upon Mr Colburn, when 
Mr Colburn said, he had been in 
Scotland at the time the work wes 
delivered —that he knew nothing 
it, but would inquire of Mr Galt ie- 
specting It, 

Mr Galt was next examined, He 
said he had some recollection of the 
work, but, to the best of his belie, 
he had sent it back to Mr Colburn; 
be could not, however, be positit:. 
It was sent for insertion in a wos 
called The Rejected Theaire, but tt 
Was not worth insertion. He con 
dered that all contributions made to 
The Rejected Theatre became WU 
property of the publisher, whether 
used or not, unless a specilic contract 
was made to the contrary. He ha 
several plays in his possession, whic: 
had been sent in this way, which he 
sbould feel himself authorized to ¢ 
stroy, if he felt it necessary. 

Lord Ellenborough—* 
course think, that whateve 
bish may be sent, you my 
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‘ow in the fire, or publish as you 
think proper?” 
Witness—** Just so, my Lord.” 
The Attorney-General—“ If the 
defendant will publish our work, we 
shall be satisfied.”” 
Lord Evlenborough— That might 
| prove rather a penal publishing to the 
defendant.”’ 
| After some further examination, of 


no immediate moment to the case, 
ith Lord Elenborough said, he consi- 
ug dered this case similar to that of per- 
sons leaving copies of works publish- 
he ed by subscription at our doors, with- 
¢ BM vatout consent, who called six months 
g, atterwards for their work, and if the 
~ B® work was not forthcoming, demand- 
BB edits value in money. He had seen 
aletter, in which a gentleman who 
had been duped in this way said to 
I B® the author, that he had no business 
the to leave his work at his house with- 
fhe out his consent, but he had given him 
. half-a-guinea for his work. He ( Lord 
sh | Ellenborough) was most willing to 
. adopt this gentleman’s premises, but 
an uot his conclusion, for he would not 
— have given the author one shilling. 
ae lhe town was infested with such im- 
postors, and he could only say, they 
te Were not entitled to a farthing. The 
in this case, having no better 
he must be nonswited, 
The Plaintiff was nonsutted accord- 
ingly, 
Ves 
ork 
it 
Description of the Town of Curts- 
the TIANIA, 
Von Buch’s Travels through Norway. 
had WHAT makes Christiania the ca- 
id & the tee of Norw ay is not merely 
the principal constitu- 
de- the gine, and public bodies of 
Fits po ys Nor is it the superiority 
pulation, for Bergen contains 


| the number of inhabitants 
“ts rather the extensive influence 
oWn Over the greatest part of 
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the country, the various connections 
of the inhabitants, partly with the ca- 
pital of the kingdom, and partly with 
toreign countries, and the social mode 
of \ife and cultivation of these inhabi- 
tants. Whatever change takes place 
in any part of Europe, is, in the same 
manner as in Germany, keenly felt 
and eagerly followed: but this is not 
the case in Bergen. Many means of 
assistance, which are generally looked 
for in a capital, and where men meet 
actively together in great bodies, are 
to be found united in Christiania 
much more than in Drontheim, and 
still more than in the narrow-minded 
Bergen : as for Christiansand, it is too 
small, 

Whoever is acquainted with nor- 
thern towns, will discover, from the 
exterior of Christiania, that it is a dis- 
tinguished, a thriving, and even a 
beautiful town ; for the streets are not 
only broad and straight, but nearly 
all intersect one another at righi an- 
gles, which gives a gay and animated 
appearance to the whole: but almost 
all the houses are built of stone ; and 
wooden log houses are, for the most 
part, banished to the remotest streets 
of the suburbs. When a Norwegian 
descends from his hills to the town, 
he stares at these stone houses as an 
unparalleled piece of magnificence ; 
for perhaps he never saw before, in 
the interior of the country, a single 
house of stone: and those who have 
lived some time in Drontheim or Ber- 
gen, where stone houses are rarities, 
and wholly concealed among the 
wooden houses, are willingly disposed 
to consider the houses in Christiania 
avery great luxury: they attribute 
to them a beauty which they do not 
in themselves possess, and they in- 
voluntarily connect with it the idea 
of a general prosperity, of a brisk 
trade, and of the superiority of this 
town over every other. 

In this case, however, they would 
not judge altogether correctly, for it 
is not optional with the inhabitants to 
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build as they do, as log houses have 
been long prohibited by the govern- 
ment in the circumference of the 
town ; and the wisdom of the prohibi- 
tion has been confirmed by exyerience. 
There is not a town in Norway which 
has not been once, at least, burnt to 
the ground. The fire rages terribly 
among the dry boards. Whole streets 
burst into flames at once, and it is in 
vain to think of either extinguishing 
the fire or saving the property. How 
much has Bergen suffered from fire, 
where the houses are closely crowded 
together among the rocks! How 
much Drontheim and Skeen! Moss 
was twice, in the course of the year 
1807, devastated by fire; and in 
Sweden, Gottenburg, 
Norkidping, Gefle, a slight inatten- 
tion lays the whole town in ashes ; 
and what cost centuries to build, is an- 
nihilated in a few moments. 
tiania hears also the alarm drum as 
often as other Norwegian and Swe- 
dish towns ; but since its origin, du- 
ring nearly two whole centuries, it has 
never lost entire streets, and seldom 
more than ten houses at once. 


Uddewalla, 


Chris- 


If it were not for the prohibition, 


the inhabitants would, in general, 
soon return to wooden houses; and 
the greater cheapness as yet, and 
greater quickness of erection, would 
overbalance in their minds the idea of 
safety of life and property. The . 
government itself, with no great con- 
sistency, thought proper, in 1806, to 
erect a large, beautiful, and excellent 
military hospital of logs, on an emi- 
nence at one of the ends of the towns : 
a considerable fabric, which appears 
fullin view all the way from Egeberg. 
With this royal building in sight at 
every corner of the town, we are less 
disposed to suspect that the building 
with stone was not perfectly free on 
the part of the inhabitants. 
pity that so few of the houses will 
bear a narrow inspection: some of 
them are neatly built; but these are 
rare. Even the rich Chamberlain, 


It is a 
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Berndt Ancker, who was surround 
with such extravagant luxury, lef 
behind him no buildings to do honoy; 
either to his native town or himself, 

Formerly the proprietors of houses 
seem to have deemed it a very great 
ornament to mark the initials of thei; 
name, and the year of erection, with 
great iron hooks, on the outside of the 
houses. It deforms the houses very 
much. 

The town 1s by no means uniform, 
butis divided into several small towns, 
the boundaries of which may almost 
be laid down with certainty ; and in 
these the exterior, the houses, trades, 
and manner of living, are very differ. 
ent from one another. In great towns 
we are accustomed to see this; but in 
a town like Christiania we are hardly 
prepared to expect it. There is an 
exact boundary between the part of 
the town occupied with the inland 
trade, and that where the foreign trade 
is carried on. 

The straight streets, which cross 
at right angles, run up from the har- 
bour, but do not extend all the way 
to the country. The capitalists, the 
wholesale dealers, the ship - owners, 
those who hold government offices, 
find more room here than elsewhere 
for their large houses ; and the conse- 
quence is, a greater stillness, and al. 
most a dead silence in these streets. 
They are called the quartale, and every 
person in the quartale, according to 
the way of thinking here, is consider- 
ed richer, finer, and more polished, 
than the inhabitants of the other 
streets, 

On the other hand, there is mor 
stir in that part of the town whic 
runs out into the country. ‘The 
houses are more closely crowded to- 
gether, and every bit of ground E 
carefully occupied. Whatever - 
from the country must pass throug 
these streets. All the artizans, #0"? 
keepers, and retailers, who yes h 

dities to 
dispose of their commo 
le, draw near to then 
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and signs and posts without number 
invite the entrance of purchasers. I 
have often considered, with astonish- 
ment, the multitude of small shops 


and booths. How is it possible, said 
[to myself, that so many people can 
derive a living in so small a town 
from the same trade? I looked over 
the lists, and found, that of nine 
thousand and five inhabitants, which 
Christiania contained in 180], includ- 
ing the garrison, one hundred ‘md ten 
were shopkeepers, two hundred and 
twenty retail dealers, and two hun- 
dred and forty-two master artizans. 
In what other town, with the same 
population, shall we find even the 
quarter of this number ?—But let a 
person wait for the weekly market, 
and still more for the annual fair, or 
winter, which connects every place 
together, and he would then be almost 
tempted to believe that different na- 
tions were collected together in this 
place; for the Swedes, Danes, and 
Norwegians, assuredly do not differ 
more from one another than the in- 
habitants of various vallies, who as- 
semble from all parts to the annual 
fair, This is one of the most inter- 
esting spectacles for every stranger 
wno visits Norway, and for every 
person who wishes to examine human 
nature, and to trace by what routes 
and associations man ¢r adually advan- 
ces in the progress of cultivation to- 
wards his destination. 

For several days before the annual 
fair, which is held on the thirteenth 
of January, the town is filled with 
Pees people from all quarters; and 

“gures make their appearance, such 
is before were not seen in the streets, 
ae and robust inhabitant of 
the aa in his Jong coat of 
little eenth century, and with his 
on his head, walks by 
ge pond the comparatively elegant 
ep + fers, who, in features and 
fom like hit as if he came 

nd the sea, The rich pro- 
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as if they were of the inferior order of 
townspeople ; and their coats of home- 
made cloth are cut in an antiquated 
fashion, as is usual in country places. 
From Oesiardalen, on the Swedish 
boundaries, appears a higher class of 
men; but we may easily see, from 
their carriage, that it is borrowed from 
their neighbours. On the other hand, 
we see the — and almost stupid 
native of Hediingdulen, m a true na- 
tional uniform, and the sturdy men of 
Ocvre Tellemarl ‘ken, still more rough 
and stupid. ‘They alone yet continue 
to wear the broad northern girdie 
round the waist; which the native of 
Vellemarken embroiders and orna- 
ments inquite a different manner from 
the other; and in this girdle they 4x 
a large knife, like the Italians, which 
was formerly as often used by them 
for attack and warfare as for conve- 
niency. ‘They wear a short jacket, 
with a sort of epaulette on it, anda 
small cap on the head: thin short 
leathern breeches contain in the side- 
pockets all the wants of the moment, 
and almost always the important small 
iron tobacco-pipe. Every step and 
movement of these men is character- 
istic and definite. They have only 
one object in view, and nothing which 
surrounds them can deaden the e 
ness with which they pursue that ob- 
The boor of ug and 
is far from having this distinct cha- 
racter. Nearer to the town, his busi- 
ness is also more various, and he looks 
around him with attention 
tion to discover any little advantages 
which may bring him easier and more 
securely to hisend: heno longer lives 
insulated in his valley, relying on his 
own individual physical strength, but 
has become, through common interest 
and connections, a part of a nation, 
How different ts the *appearanc: eof 
the more upland vales, from what it 
was before the town secured to the 
inhabitants a constant sale for their 
commodities ! How many convenien- 
cies, nay, almost necessaries of 
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314, 
they can now have in exchange for 
their produce, to which formerly they 
were strangers! and how many pla- 
ces of the country may now be turn- 
ed to account, which were formerly 
doomed to remain uninhabited and 
waste! It is certainly a great plea- 
sure to meet, on the days of the an- 
nual fair, whole caravans of country 
people, with their full-loaded sledges, 
on all the roads leading to the town. 
They bring such a quantity of tallow. 
cheese, butter, and hides, with them, 
that we can hardly conceive how they 
can find a market for them in the 
town. But every landlord and house- 
bolder waits for the time of the sled- 
ges: the boors are seldom embarras- 
sed in the disposing of their tallow ; 
and they have it generally in their 
power to set their own price on their 
commodities. Yet in October, short- 
'v before the commencement of the 
snow, thousands of oxen are driven 
to Christiania to supply the inhabi- 
tants with the necessary winter pro- 
visions. ‘They take, in return, corn, 
malt for beer at weddings and holl- 
days, iron and ironmongery, and al- 
so, perhaps, fish, and some other small 
articles, which serve more for com- 
fort than necessary support. This is 
the true division which nature and 
climate have made of the land:— 
grazing in the highest perfection a- 
mnong the hills, and grain from the 
town. Nien are coilected together 
in societies, that every situation may 
be applied to what ts most suitable to 
it, and that the surplus may be ex- 
changed for wants which other places 
can more easily supply. 

The corn is mostly brought from 
Jutland, Fladstrand, Aalborg, or 
Flensburg, partly in large ships by 
great capitalists, and partly in such 
small vessels, Yachts, and even large 
boats, thet we cannot help wonder- 
ing how they durst expose themselves 
to the hazard of so boisterous a sea. 
Rut the passage is made in a single 
night, and the sale and profit are cer- 
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to the great timber magazine. 
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tain. ‘That in time of peace the jes 
and heaviest corn from the Bajjj. 
was always to be found in the har. 
bour of Christiania, is alone a suff). 
ent proof that the town and country 
possessed means which enabled the 
to procure more than the necessarje; 
of life. ‘Those means were deals and 
iron, in return for which English gold 
flowed into Norway, and perhaps in. 
to no place more than Christiania 
for the deals exported from Christia. 
nia have always been in high repute, 
It appears an easy matter to divide 
tree at a saw-mill into deals and 
planks; and the saw-mills themselve; 
look exactly like those in other plo. 
ces; yet the greater prosperity of 
Christiania is entirely owiig to the 
circumstance, that the deals exported 
from it are more skilfully sawed than 
elsewhere. ‘The scrupulous and pre- 
cise Englishman rejects the deals of 
Drontheim, and sends them to his 
less fastidious neighbours in Ireland, 
though the price of those of Christia. 
nia and Frederickstadt is much higher. 
This is not so much owing to the su- 
perior quality of the tree, as to the 
uniform thickness of the plank, anc 
the accurate parallel of its two planes, 
and several other minute circumstar- 
ces, that are only known to the sawer 
and to the delicate English merchant. 
but which, nevertheless, decide the 
happiness and misery, the wealth and 
poverty, of whole districts. 

The activity and stir is great and 
striking in winter, when numberles 
sledges descend from the mountain 
with planks, and proceed wage 

1€ 
are all accumulated in this place, 
which includes the whole space ” 
tween the town and the suburb 
Waterland, and stretches $0 far t0- 
wards the bay, that the vessels 0 
to touch the piles of planks. a 
withstanding the extent, this mage 
zine, at the end of winter, has ote 3 
pearance of a great town of boaress 
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tude of avenues and streets leading 
through them. he noise of the 
country people bringing the timber 
continues Without interruption so long 
asthe snow lasts. ‘They deliver over 
their boards to the overseers, who 
mark on their backs, with chalk, in 
Jetters and figures, the place to which 
the boards were brought, and the 
number of them. It is a singular 
enough sight to see these boors hur- 
rying away with all possible expedi- 
tion to the counting-houses of the 
merchants in the Quartale, with this 


_ original species of obligation on their 


shoulders. By stopping on their way, 
or engaging in any other business, 
they might rub out the marks on 
their coats, and thus extinguish for 
ever all evidence ot the debt. When 
they appear before the treasurer at 


| the counting- house, they have no oc- 


casion to say a single word. 


‘They 


| present their shoulders, and are im- 


mediately paid. ‘Whe brush which 
the treasurer applies to his shoulders 
is the boor’s acquittance. 

There may be perhaps some twen- 
ty houses which have thriven by the 
timber trade: some of them are even 
tich, The great fortune which the 
ingenious Chamberlain Berndt Anc- 
ker acquired in a short time, princi- 
pally by this trade, notwithstanding 
ls expensive mode of living, and the 
immense sum of more than a million 
aida half of Danish dollars which 
he left behind him at his death, are 
certainly remarkable circumstances. 

s house is still standing ; for he 
left his Property to trustees, and des- 
ined the revenue to charitable pur- 
es : It appears as if he could not 
the idea of breaking up this 
“Be sum, and that he wished it to 
eh @ perpetual monument of what 

talents enabled him to acquire, 
7 the revenues must be expended 
ane charity, it is a pity that 
pattern from the 
ie of the worthy Pury, at 
“hatel, which still continue to 


have such a beneficial effect on that 
place. ‘The objects of Ancker’s cha- 
rity are widows and orphans, the poor 
and needy, and the fitting out of tra- 
vellers to foreign countries; but all 
this is very indefinite, and instead of 
producing good, must waste and dry 
up the stream, by turning it into num- 
berless channels. 

The wealthy inhabitants of the 
town are engaged, from their exten- 
sive connections in trade, in number- 
less and difficult pursuits; but they 
contrive admirably to lighten the bur- 
dens of life by the pleasures of socie- 
ty. ‘The prevailing tone of conver- 
sation here is what one would by no 
means have expected; for we fre- 
quently meet with the delicacy and 
polish of a capital with the high pride 
and independence so eminently pe- 
culiar to the Norwegians. We are 
more agreeably surprised still to find 
that this cultivation is no foreign and 
short-lived plant. Many of the most 
polished among the inhabitants, whose 
society would be an honour to any 
person; have seldom, perhaps, extend- 
ed their travels beyond the country 
around Christiania; and the visits of 
others have been so short in foreign 
countries, that they would never have 
been what they are, if their manners 
had not been formed before leaving 
home. 

Hence we observe in this what 
takes place in all capitals, where the 
art of social intercourse has made any 
considerable progress—the division of 
society into several classes, tolerably 
distinct from one another. That these 
divisions were effected, or in any con- 
siderable degree influenced, by riches, 
titles, influence, or personal connec- 
tions with the state, I could never 
discover: they arose rather from a 
diversity of tone. Hence the boun- 
daries of these divisions flow almost 
imperceptibly into one another, what- 
ever may be the difference between 
the extremes. It is a proof of the 
refinement of manners, im a town, 

when 
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when all are not united in one mass. 
‘The mind possessed of refinement as- 
cends naturally to the top, and every 
thing like a common union 1n society 
is artificial, constrained, and cannot 
be permanent, because the parts which 
compose the union are heterogeneous, 
These divisions, marked out by na- 
ture, are no ways inimical to public 
spirit, or patriotism, as has been often 
proved by the example of England, 
and in miniature by the Canton of 
Schweiz, where shepherds and lords 
co-operate together in so singular, yet 
harmonious a manner. 

I have often thought that the de- 
cided predilection of the Norwegians 
for the theatre may have had no smail 
influence on their character. It 1s 
certalaly surprising to find no town 
in Norway without a theatre. ‘dhe 
most polisiied of the inhabitants play 
in a manner in public before the bet- 
ter sort of people, frequently tolcrably, 
and often excellently. I saw several 
well-known persons in Bergen per- 
form their different parts with the 
fervency and truth which belong on- 
ly to the most skilful professional ac- 
tors. Drontheim, Christiansand, and 
Frederickshall, have all of them their 
theatres; and when I was at the small 
town of Moss, | heard a very earnest 
deliberation respecting the means of 
constiucting a theatre there also. 
Christiania has no less than two, and 
the whoie winter through two differ- 
ent societies of Diiettanti tread the 
boards for the amusement cf them- 
selves and their fellow-citizens. The 
most beautiful and delightful music 
is spread, and generally diffused, not 
merely by little occasional pieces, but 
by the representation of operas. ‘lho’ 
the expression of the bigher passions 
in tragedy requires a continued prac- 
tice and study which the acting of 
Dilettanti will not admit of, yet I 
shall always remember with lively 
pleasure the splendid representation 
of the national tragedy of Dyvecke, 
piece certainly, however, praised 
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beyond its deserts, in which the fry 
families of the town disiinguisied 
themselves equally by their maynig. 
cence and their skill, “Phey hed 
excellent poet among them, yh 
seems to have given a good direction 
to their taste, and who entered wi), 
great enthusiasm into the manage. 
ment of their theatre. ‘Ibis way 
Falssen, Counsellor of State, Prey, 
dent of the highest Tiibunal in Chik. 
liania, and one ot the three Members 
of the Government Commission fo 
Norway, during the Anglo-Swedish 
Wai. ‘The town was deprived of him 
by a sad accident in the winter of 
18055 but his influence will long 
conitnue in circles dedicated to joy 
and festivity, through his sweet pect. 
ry, his cranslations of so many ¢xcel- 
lent French pieces for the theaire in 
Christiania, and still more through 
his original and affecting comic opera 
of Lrugedukken, with the lively mo- 
sic of Kuntze, in Copenhagen ; and 
the Norwegians ought long to te- 
member, that to the passionate but 
energetic official paper 
edited by him, they owed their cou 
rage and their confidence in the be- 
ginning of the Swedish war, when 
their own strength was unknown to 
them. His mind appears to have 
been of too vehement a cast for the 
cold blood of his fellow-citizens: 1! 
consumed itself, 


Account of the Expedition Colon 
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(From the same.) 


Pye? ULD you not like to see 
clar’s grave 2 said some of th 
passing country people to 
Was waiting on the road for 2 a 
They took me but a short way, ¥? 
we came to a wooden cross wor 
road 3 upon this a tablet was 
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« Here lies Colonel Sinclair*, who, 
with nine hundred Scotsmen, was 
dashed to pieces like earthen pots by 
three hundred boors of Lessoe, Vaage 
and Froen. Berdon Segelstadt of 
iingeboe was the leader of the boors. 
This tablet was destroyed in 1789 
by a flood, and again restored by the 
poors, A. Viberg, and N. Viig.”— 
{he boors, with anxious expectation, 
and a proud feeling of self-exultation, 
looked to see what impression this 
monument would make on the stran- 
ger. 1 was taken by surprise, for I 
did not believe myself so near the 
seene where the action of Sinclair 
took place; but I felt a respect for 
men who could still present such a 
keen recollection of a noble stand a- 
gainst foreign invasion, and such a 
strong feeling of freedom and their 
own dignity. 

At mid-day I reached the narrow 
pass of Kringelen, where Sinclair fell. 
It was a true Alorgarien contlict : the 
road was narrow, and cut out of the 
solid rock, and overhung the steep and 
precipitous banks of the river which 
tushed along at the bottom. Sinclair 
had nowhere met with any opposition ; 
tor almost all the youth of the coun- 
try had been drawn to the Swedish 
war in the south of Norway. He had 
no suspicion of any attack here, and 
carelessly pursued his way : the boors, 
with great address, proceeded unper- 
ceived over the rocks, and dexterously 
detached a small division to the other 
side of the river, which made its ap- 
pearance over against the Scots, on a 
‘arge meadow, and with considerable 
uregularity kept firing on their enemy 
below, ‘he Scots despised this in- 
efectual attack, and passed on; but 
their attention was however directed 
'o the meadow on the opposite side of 
rata The boors suddenly made 
on the rocks, in 

Y direction; they closed up every 


ay 
enue of advance ; they prevented 


* Jorgen Zinclar. 


every means of retreat. Sinclair fell 
in the foremost ranks, and the rest were 
dushed to pieces like earthen pots*. 
This is again repeated to passengers 
ona tablet here: And thus kt the 
enemy unt the world learn, they add, 
what Norwegian vatour, firmness, and 
Jidelity, are capablk of in ther native 
rocks. About sixty of the Scots in- 
terceded for lite, and were taken pri- 
soners, ‘They divided them among 
the hamlets; but they forget that pri- 
soners are no longer enemies. 
soon grew tircd of feeding an enevwy, 
and the defenceless Scois were col- 
lected together in a large meadow, 
and murdered in cold blood: only 
one escaped, 

‘this tact is not told in the monu- 
ments, but they have not destroyed 
Its reality 3 and may it continue to be 
handed down as a frightful warning, 
with the recollection of this heroic 
action ! 

But how came the Scots into Nor- 
way, and to penetrate so far into the 
Norwegian mountains? In conse- 
quence of a plan, which, as expe- 
rience has shewn, was of too bold a 
conception. King Gustavus Adol- 
phus, in his unsuccessful war with 
Christian the Fourth, dispatched Col. 
Munckhaven in the spring of 1612, 
to enlist men in the Netherlands and 
in Scotland. As the colonel was en- 
deavouring to return in the end of 
summer with two thousand three hun- 
dred fresh troops, he found the for- 
tress of Elvsborg at Gottenberg in 
the possession of Christian, and the 
whole coast in consequence, from Nor- 
way to beyond Calmar, shut to the 
Swedes. Necessity compelled him 
to break through Norway. The 
greatest part entcred the Fiord of 
Drontheim, landed at Stordalen, and 
found no Guldbrandsdalians to op- 

pore 


* Nihundert Skeotter. 
Bley knuset som Leer potier: this expres- 
sion is partly for the sake of the rhime. 
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pose them. 
to proceed over the mountains to Jem- 
teland anu Herjeadalen, and by their 
arrival preserved the capital of stock- 
hoim, which was threatened by the 
Danish fleet. Sut Colonel sinclair 


They were thus enabled 


landed in Xomsdalen. He had ail- 
ready proceeded suany mules through 
Rompsdalen, Lessoe, and down the val- 
ley beww WDovrefieldt, and might 
well believe the Swedish frontiers at 
hand, when he was destroyed oy the 
circumspect and daring attack of the 
boors in Kringelen, 

** Sinclair came over the salt sea, 

To storm the cliffs of Norway,” 

is a ballad waich we hear in all the 
Norwegian iowns; and it will lon 
hand down to posterity the memory 
of Sinclair and the Guldbrandsdalians, 


Report of Commissioners for making 
und maintaining the CALEDONIAN 
CANAL, 


HE works on the line of the Cale- 

doniau Canal are arrived at a pe- 
riod of their progress, when a large 
proportion of the annual grant of mo- 
ney 1s necessarily expended on tim- 
ber, machinery, and cast-iron mate- 
rials for the frame-work of lock 

ates. This last article not havin 

been furnished quite so expeditiously 
as was expected, we are not yet ena- 
bled to state that any of the lock gates 
on this new construction are complet- 
ed, and we must defer any particular 
description of them till our next report. 
‘The average number of labourers and 
workmen during the last twelvemonth 
has been five hundred and eighty nine; 
being an increase of one hundred up- 
on the number stated in our last re- 
port, but fewer by three hundred and 
seventy than in the report of the 
year 1812. The quarry at Redcastle 
is still in use for furnishing the hol- 
low quoms for the half-cylinders, in 
which the posts of the lock gates will 


be made to turn, for the preventio, 
of leakage when in use. ihe 
which was built of oak at Chester jy 
the year 18U5, and tormerly empioy. 
ed ai Corpach, serves to convey {his 
stone from the quarry to Cischns 
charry 3 the stone barges hereiuiore 
also empioyed have been disposca of, 
as no longer in serviceable condition, 
The vessels now in our possession 
cousist of four sloops 3 one al Clach. 
nacharry above meniloned, one at 
Corpach, one on Loch Ness (lately 
built), and one on L.och Lochie ; be. 
sides a large dredging barge in Loch 
Doughfour, and severai duats, tur con. 
veying away the displaced earch and 
gravel. The purchase of Gieny arry’s 
land in the middle distiict being at 
length effected, we are enabled to in. 
sert in this report a map, exhibiting 
the entire line of the canal more ac- 
curately than heretotore ; and the 
progress of the work is designated up- 
on it in the usual manner. We shall 
commence our description with the 
Ciachnacharry district. 
Clachnucharry district. —The en- 
trance from the sea into the first lock 
at Clachnacharry has been so far clear- 
ed of the intervening bank of earth, 
that vessels drawing twelve feet wa- 
ter may now enter it; the additional 
depth requisite for shipping of large 
burden, wiil easily be produced here- 
after, by ihe operation of a dredging 
machine, but at present is not neces 
sary. [he space inclosed by banks 
between the first and second locks 
has been excavated, so as to want but 
little of the depth required, and the 
sea banks below high-water mark 
have been regularly sloped and co 
vered with ruble-stone; so that this 
extremity of the canal has assumed 2 
finished appearance. ‘The seco” 
lock and the Muirten basin ate ™ 
nished; but the level of the water ™ 
the basin will be such as renders ? 
culvert or covered drain necessary, {° 
preserve the adjoining lands of Mutt 
atjon.— 
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This culvert runs parallel with the 
F canal bank to the sea shore, in length 

about five hundred yards, of which 
cbout one-fifth part remains to be fi- 


nished. ‘he other works near Muir- 
‘own are the bridge and the four con- 
nected locks, the masonry of all which 


| was long since completed. ‘The tem- 


rary wooden road-way across the 


bridge will speedily be removed, and 


} replaced by an iron turn bridge; as 
| abo at Bught bridge. The sea lock, 


and the second or Clachnacharry lock, 


} are furnished with wooden gates com- 


plete, and a pair of wooden gates is 
also hung at the upper end of the 
four Muirtown locks, ‘The two gates 


of the lower lock there will consume 


the lat timber which could be pro- 
cured of sufficient size for the upright 


f post, into which iron bars have been 
F fitted, and planking wiil complete 
| these gates, ‘The intermediate lock 
| gates (two in number, as four con- 
| nected locks require but five gates) 


must rely entirely on iron for firmness 


} ofstructure; of oak for planking them 
| we have abundance in store at this 
} endof the canal. From the Muir- 
| town locks, through the lands of Kin- 
| nylies and Bught, the canal has now 
| teceived its last finishing, as to rais- 
| Ing and smoothing the banks, levelling 


the bottom, and working in clay where 


p tls necessary, in order to prevent the 


water from soaking into a gravelly 


‘oll, The new road behind ‘Torvaine 
 “?S opened to the public in June last, 
’ and advantage has been taken of this 
ke fll up the two breaches left in the 


} anal bank where the former road 


— through it, as also to clear out 
bottom of the canal itself, which, 
} ‘othe extent of a whole mile, was of 


Necess} i 
previously occupied asa road 
“ween the steep declivity of Tor- 


Va 

| ae and the river Ness, ‘Che earth 

: ‘tone rubbish which had here 


‘Undered into th 


e canal, have been 
“posite 


the sie d on the bank between it and 
Maye Ness, forming a kind of pa- 
p<“! to the future towing - path.— 


Along the moor of Dunain and un- 
der ‘loremore, quite to the regulating 
lock, the bottom of the canal has been 
levelled by filling the temporary mid- 
dle drain with earth, and by blasting 
and burying in it a number of large 
stones. The regulating lock is so 
called, because it is calculated to pre- 
vent an overflow of flood water, as 
well as to secure a communication 
between the canal and the little loch 
of Doughfour, although the height of 
water in the latter is variable ; and in 
laying the foundation of thisregulating 
lock, its vicinity to the river created 
much difficulty. he masonry of this 
lock was completed in July last, and 
it now only waits for lock gates be. 
fore it can be put into use. Five 
hundred yards beyond the regulating 
lock, the burn of Doughfour, in or- 
dinary times a stream of no conse- 
quence, falls into the canal, and a 
rampart of stone without a regular 
over-fall was thought sufficient to 
prevent the passage of gravel and 
stones ; but this rampart was over- 
thrown by a high flood in December 
last, and it is not prudent to replace 
it till the canal is full of water, when 
there will be no further risk of the 
recurrence of such an accident. ‘The 
winter has been remarkable for heavy 
falls of rain: on the 18th of Novem- 
ber and the 17th of December last, 
the river Ness rose higher than at 
any former time since the canal was 
commenced, and on the 26th February 
eighteen inches higher than the two 
previous floods, so that the precau- 
tions for keeping the river out of the 
empty canal were barely sufficient for 
that purpose. Between Doughfour 
burn and the loch of the same name, 
the excavation of the canal is nearly 
complete ; and at this place was built 
in the last autumn a large dredging 
barge and six discharging punts.— 
The dredging machinery with its 
steam engine was erected on this 
barge, and began to work in No- 
vember last, where the canal enters 
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Doughfour loch. The issue of this 
experiment was of no small impor- 
tance to the future operation of deep- 
ing Loch Oich as well as Loch Dough- 
four, and we have much satisfaction 
in stating, that the machinery succeeds 
beyond expectation, having removed 
in all forty thousand tuns, and for the 
last two months nearly four hundred 
tons per day, at an expence not ex- 
ceeding ninepence per cubic yard, 
including the disposal of the earth by 
means of the discharging punts, but 
not including the prime cost of the 
apparatus.—- he machine Is now em- 
ployed in deepening the shallows at 
Castle Spiritual, near the outlet of 
Loch Ness. All the operations at this 
end of the canal are at present so com- 
bined, as to open a communication for 
small vessels between Loch Ness and 
the sea as soon as possible, this being 
essential to the economical progress of 
the work inthe middle district. Asloop 
of sixty-five tons burden has already 
been built for navigating Loch Ness, 
and is now emyloyed in carrying ma- 
terials of all kinds up the loch to fort 
Augustus; but not without previous 
land carriage of seven miles from 
Clachnacharry to Lochend. We ex- 
pect, however, that this part of the 
canal will be opened and in use be- 
fore the end of the present year.— 
‘Lhe intended weir or dam across the 
river Ness, at the lower end of Loch’ 
Doughfour, is not necessary for the 
passage of small vessels, and may be 
more economically constructed here- 


district.—The difficulty 
which existed in fixing the founda- 
tions of the lower lock at fort Augus- 
tus ts not yet overcome; nor is the 
creat steam engine (of thirty-six horse 
power) yet at work, We may in- 
deed esteem ourselves fortunate, that 
the necessity of using it has not soon- 
r occurred for draining any of the 
ick pits in the Clachnacharry dis- 
trict; butas it is at length become 


9 


nidispensabdle, partoi the apparatus has 


now been conveyed to Fort Augist:, 


and by permission obtained froin th. seat 
Board of Ordinance, it was landed 
their wharf, near the fort, as wel] », e 
all other materials which we haye the 
had occasion to send up to Loch Nex fron 
to the middle district.—The unusya| 
floods in the river Oich did not «)b. surf 
side till the beginning of March, till 
which time no progress could be made ae 
in sinking the engine pit or well, men. BP 
tioned in our last report: its depth is on 
now twenty-four feet, and when jt 
has attained to twenty-eigiit feet, the by | 
engine house will be built, the engine sie 
itself fixed, and the work will proceed, Hi 
On the government ground attached 7: 
to Fort Augustus, for the space of bali 
a mile, it is not advisable to excavate om 
the canal tiil the locks below are - 
somewhat advanced. Beyond this J 
commencing at the boundary of the nal 
Lovat property, the greatest part of ee 
the canal is ina finished state, quite am 
to Glengarry’s boundary, a distance of | 
of four miles. Within this space 2 the 
difficulty occurred with regard to the the 
Cullachie lock, the intended situation fi 
of which has been altered, a water- ae 
tight spot of clay (mentioned in out imp 
last report) proving to be of insutlicient 
depth for the purpose. Trial pi) par 
were hereupon resorted to, and, at 4 fn 
distance of seven hundred yards, @ Tir 
stratum of rock was found to cro'' bar 


the line of the canal at a convenien! 
depth for the foundation of the lock. 
The advantages of a foundation 
rock we have heretofore had occasi0? 
to calculate, and to explain in one . 
our former reports; it is such ag to 
be immediately decisive, and tne“ 
of the Cullachie lock was thus 5‘ 
without hesitation. A granite quarty 
has since been discovered and oper 
within convenient distance, and ." 
work has been prosecuted with _ 
derable dispatch, the masonty 
already well advanced. Its 
understood that an additional wie 

vation of the canal, eight fect ™ - 
(or the lift of a lock} becomes” 
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ary between the former and the pre- 
coat site fixed upon ior this lock, and 
will be an operation of some ex- 
pence ; but not such as nearly to equal 
the saving and advantage resulting 
from a foundation on a rock, which is 
pertectly solid, within three feet of its 
surface. We must not close our ac- 
F count of the works on the Lovat pro- 
perty without remarking, that the 
precautions against injury of the ca- 
nal banks {described in our last re- 
| port) have been put to a severe trial 
by the floods of last winter, the river 
running over the low grounds adjoin- 
ing the canal bank five teet in depth, 
but no material injury was sustained. 
The new river course (above the ri- 
| ver-island) three quarters of a mile 
in extent, completely answered its 
| purpose ; and the former bed of the 
| river, now become the bed of the ca- 
| nal, will not be distinguishable from 
| any other part of the line when filled 
wilh water, Between the boundary 
| of Lovat’s property and Loch Oich, 
| the ground is not yet broken; but as 
| the deepening of the shallow parts of 
| Loch Oich must be a work of time, 
anew dredging machine, somewhat 
_ Improved by the experience gained 

in Loch Doughfour, is now in pre- 
| paration, and will be set to work be- 
| fore the end of the present year.— 
| Timber for constructing a dredging 
| barge and machinery is now lying in 
| Teadiness by the side of Loch Oich. 
| [twill be remembered that this loch 
sto form part of the summit level of 
| ‘he canal, and that a quantity of deep 
cutting must be encountered between 
ttand Loch Lochie. ‘The distance 
'S not quite two miles, and most of 
the labourers heretofore employed in 
the Corpach district, having been re- 
Moved hither about a twelvemonth 
‘ince, the work is commenced to a 
“onsiderable extent, so that a space 
- above three hundred yards in 
‘ength, midway between the two 
remains untouched. The ex- 


Cavation is not ‘ 
1 
July 1815, ; form in depth; 
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but about one-fifth part of the whole 
is completed. The contractors have 
erected four small timber - framed 
houses for various purposes; the la- 
bourers have hutted themselves as 
usual. ‘Lhe old military road from 
Fort Augustus to Fort William cross- 
ed and recrossed the line of canal 
near Loch Oich; but a new road, 
which does not cross the canal at all, 
has been substituted for it. The 
Glengarry road (made under the di- 
rection of the commissioners for High- 
land roads and bridges) which crosses 
the canal at the head of Loch Oich, 
has not yet been interrupted; a bridge 

will be necessary at this place. 
Corpach district. —The completion 
of the expedients at the foot of Loch 
Lochie for raising its surface, cannot 
take place till after the canal at the 
head of the loch is finished, and ready 
to receive the water which will then 
flow into it, In the mean time, all 
possible preparation has been made in 
the lower district, the new channel or 
outlet at Mucomer, and the bridge 
over it being finished, as well as the 
regulating lock: but the adjoiming 
piece of canal to the eastward, where 
it is to occupy the bed of the present 
river for the space of half a mile, can- 
not be made until the river shali have 
been diverted by means of a wier or 
dam into the new Mucomer channel. 
The river island at the confluence of 
the rivers Spean and Lochie no longer 
exists in its former shape, having been 
cut through to forma new channel for 
the river Lochie; and the earth pro- 
duced by this operation has been ap- 
plied to fill up the old river course 
N. Ww. of the island, and to construct 
the canal banks at that place. In like 
manner, the s. E. bank of the river 
immediately below the island, has 
been cut away, and wheeled across 
the river for the same purpose. We 
have before had occasion to describe 
other successful operations of this 
kind on the river Ness. From this 
place to Méy, the drains and the ma- 
sonry 
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sonry necessary for letting the water 
so collected into the canal, are com- 
plete; as is the five-arch tunnel, by 
means of which the burn of Moy will 
also hereafter be received into the 
canal; at present a free passage is left 
open for this rivulet. From Moy to 
the Loy aqueduct the canal is finish- 
ed; but at this place commences the 
irregularity of surface, which has been 
productive of a tedious and expensive 
Operation in removal of the earth to 
form the canal banks at a considera- 
ble distance. The upper bank of the 
canal between Loy aqueduct and the 
high groundof Strone has been formed 
with earth removed from the latter 
place, and the lower or southern bank 
is to be formed in like manner. This 
is now in operation by means of a rail- 
way and waggons, ‘The other ridge 
of ground, half a mile beyond the 
Muirshearlich aqueduct, furnishes 
earth for the banks of the canal be- 
tween that place and Strone: and 
this operation, which will cause a suf- 
ficient depth of excavation at Muir- 
shearlich, may be expected to be com- 
plete at the end of the present year. 
Thirty horses are employed in wag- 
goning at Strone and Muirshearlich, 
the experiment of using oxen (which 
had been attempted for the reasons 
mentioned in our last report) not 
having finally succeeded, and they 
were sold off at the beginning of last 
winter. Proceeding from Muirshear- 
lich towards Corpach, the several a- 
queducts of Shangan, Upper Renavie, 
and Lower Benavie, as well as the 


canal itself, all remain perfect and. 


uninjured by the unusual floods of the 
last winter. The masonry of the 
eight connected locks on Corpach 
moss was finished in 1811, and of the 
two Corpach locks in 1813.  Iron- 
framing for the gates of all these ten 
locks 1s in forwardness at the Ponte- 
scylte iron- works in Denbighshire. 
‘The sea lock is already furnished with 
wooden gates, and the Corpach bason 
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is thus become accessible from oc}, 
Kil. 

Purchase of Land.—In our toys) 
report we stated, that an arbitration 
had been consented to on the part of 
Mr Cameron of Lochiel, to dei. 
mine the amount of his outstandins 
claims against us for land and damages 
in the Corpach district. The sup 
awarded to him on that account was 
four thousand three hundred an; 
forty-eight pounds, which was piid 
accordingly in November last. ‘The 
only remaining acquisition of land ty 
a large extent necessary for the line 
of the Caledonian Canal, was that in 
the middle district, where the cans] 
passes through the property of Colonel 
Macdonell of Glengarry, fur the space 
of about a mile and a half at each 
end of Loch Oich. After an offer on 
our part, and much preliminary dis. 
cussion, the decision was found to in- 
volve questions not to be settled 
without the intervention of a jury, 
which met on the spot at the begin 
ning of September last, and after 
hearing the evidence adduced by the 
contending parties, fixed the amount 
of purchase-money and damages at 
nearly ten thousand pounds; in part 
of which two thousand pounds has 
been paid, in compliance with an ap- 
plication made on behalf of Colonel 
Macdonell of Glengarry ; the remain- 
der will be paid as soon as the tile 
and conveyances can be adjusted.— 
Another purchase has taken place @ 
the confluence of the rivers Spean 
and Lochie, where it became neces 
sary to cut off the corner of a field 
belonging to his Grace the Duke of 
Gordon, who, upon our proposal, very 
readily consented that Colonel Came 
ron of Auchnasoul should be thes 
referee of both the parties; and he 
has settled the value of the land at 
one hundred and forty-six pouns 
which sum has been lately paid 
Colonel Cameron’s award also includ: 


ed the value of certain land, me 
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Present Ecclesiastical State of Scotland. 


petty of George Cameron, Esq. of 
Letter-finlay ; but payment for this 
has not yet taken place. We have 
ayain to thank Colonel Cameron on 
the part of the public, for the trouble 
he bas taken on this occasion; to him 
and to Mr Stuart of Ballachulish we 
also are indebted for their attendance 
on our behalf at Fort Augustus, be- 
fore the jury which was summoned to 
fix the value of Glengarry’s land. 

Redcustle Quarry.— The decision 
of the House of Lords upon the ques- 
tion respecting the quarry belonging 
to Colonel Grant of Redcastle, has 
lately been obtained; and although 
their lordships did not think fit to go 
iato the general construction of the 
Caledonian Canal acts, the judgment 
given is not such as will encourage 
any person hereafter to dispute the 
principle for which we found ourselves 
pound to contend :—that 1s, our abso- 
lute right to dig for stone within a 
| reasonable distance of the canal, pay- 
ing the proprietor of the land no more 
than the amount of the damages sus- 
| tained by him for our so doing. ‘The 
payment due to Colonel Grant of 
f Kedcastle for quarry rent will be 
p settled under the direction of the Court 
of Session. 

Anpendiv.=——By the acquisition of 
rlengarry’s land, we are enabled for 
the frst time to exhibit a map of the 
Waole line of the canal in a more dis- 
manner than heretofore; and, as 
: Usual, we have inserted a daily regis- 
p ‘t of the winds and weather for the 
“Sitwelvemonth also the annual re- 
Mr Lelford, shewing the state 
in October last. he 
ef our expenditure. to the end 


1s 1815, is five hundred and 
> ‘y-two thousand pounds, in addi- 
1 and to twenty-eight 
; ae pounds now in hand, or re- 
“rable from the treasury, fifty thou- 
have been granted in the 

of parliament. Mr 
accounts have been exami- 
of November 18143 
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the examination of our own cash ac- 
counts at the treasury has been de- 
layed by the ill-health of the princi 


pal officer to whom the care of that 
particular branch of business is assign- 


ed. 
Charles Abbot, 
Melvile, 
C. Grant, 
N. Vansiitart, 


Binning, 

T. H. Browne, 
W. Grant, 
Castlereagh. 


General View of the present Ecclesi- 
astical state of SCOTLAND. 


By Sir John Sinclair. 


HE Ecclesiastical division of Scot- 
land is very different from that of 
counties ; 44 parishes are each of them 
situated in two.different counties, and 
two parishes, viz. Arngask and Lo- 
gie, are each of them in part of three 
counties. Whrth the exception of 
these, and reckoning the above 46 in 
the county in which the church is 
situated, Scotland is divided into Sy- 
nods in the following order :— 

1. The Synod of Lothian and Tweed- 
dale.—Thiscomprehends the whole 
Lothians, except one remote parish 
in Galawater. It also includes the 
county of Peebles, or Tweeddale ; 
nine parishes conterminous in Lan- 
arkshire ; fourin Stirlingshire 5 and 
one in the shire of Berwick. 

2. Merse and ‘Tiviotdale — compre- 
hends one parish in thie shire of 
Edinburgh, the whele of Selkirk- 
shire, and all Berwickshire and 
Roxburghshire, except one parish 
in each. 

3. Dumfries—comprehends one parish 
in Roxburghshire, the whole of 
Dumfries-shire, and 10 parishes in 
Kircudbrightshire. 

4, Galloway—comprehends the re- 
mainder of Kirkcudbrightshire, the 
whole of Wigton, and two parishes 
in Ayrshire. 

5. Glasgow and Ayr.—This exten- 
sive and very populous Synod com- 
prehends all Ayrshire, except two 

parishes 
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parishes ; all the shires of Renfrew 
and Dumbarton ; all Lanarkshire, 
except the nine parishes united to 
the Lothian Synod, and it includes 


nine parishes in the county of Stir- 
ling. 


6. Perth and Stirling—comprehends 


the remainder of Stirlingshire, the 
whole of Clackmannan, and 65 
parishes in Perthshire. 

7. Fife—comprehends one parish in 
Perthshire, and the whole of Fife 
and Kinross. 

8. Angus and Mearns—comprehends 
10 parishes in Perthshire, the whole 
of the shire of Forfar, and 13 pa- 
rishes in Kincardineshire. 

9, Aberdeen—comprehends6 parishes 
in Kincardineshire; 79 in the 
county of Aberdeen, and 12 in 
Banffshire. 

10. Moray——comprehends 5 parishes 
in Aberdeenshire; the whole of 
Elgin and Nairn; and 13 parishes 
in Inverness-shire. 

11. Ross—comprehends one parish in 
Inverness-shire, and the whole of 
the eastern side of Ross and Cro- 
marty. 

12, Sutherland and Caithness—com- 
prehends these two counties. 

13. Argyle—comprehends the shire 
of Bute, and all Argyle, except 
one parish. 

14. Glenelg, or Svnod of Lochaber 
and the Isles—comprehends 6 pa- 
rishes on the Mainland of Inverness 
shire ; 7 on the west coast of Ross ; 
and 16 parishes among the Isles, 


15. Orkney—comprehendsthe islands 


of Orkney and Zetland. 

The Synods come in place of the 
Bishops, and have jurisdiction in ec- 
clesiastical questions; in regard to 
which, there is am appeal from the 
Presbytery to the Synod, and thence 
to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, 

In former times, particularly be- 
fore the Revolution in 1688, Scotland, 
with respect to Ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment, was divided into 2 Archbishop- 


Present Ecclesiastical State of Scotland. 


rics, and 12 Bishoprics. 
bishoprics were, 
1. St Andrew’s 2. Glasgow, 
The Bishoprics were, 


The Arch. 


1. Edinburgh 7. Ross 

2. Dunkeld 8. Caithness 
3. Aberdeen 9. Orkney 
4, Moray 10. Galloway 


5. Brechin Argyle” 
6. Dunblane 12. The Isles, 
The country in general was pr. 
celled out among these respective sees, 
in an arrangement having some re. 
“te to contiguity ; but not always so; 
or several parishes were attached ty 
bishoprics, and many to the two 
archbishoprics, that were very remote 
from the provinces in which they 
were locally placed. This still re. 
mains the case with the jurisdictions 
of the different commissariots, whic 
have come in place of these bishopric, 
in what is called Consistorial Courts, 
At present, the Scots Episcopal: 
have only eight bishoprics, viz.— 


1, Edinburgh & Fife 5, Ross 


2, Glasgow 6. Dunkeld 
3. Aberdeen 7. Brechin 
4, Moray §. Dunblane, 


comprehending altogether 76 cures, 
served by 60 clergymen. The nun- 
ber of their adherents is supposed t» 
be about 19,000; which, including 
the children, may amount to 25,000 
souls, 

‘he Roman Catholics divide Seo! 
land into two districts only, the Low: 
land and -the Highland, in order 
chiefly to make a separation between 
the two languages, the English and 
the Gaelic. Over each they have* 
Vicar Apostolic, and a Bishop Coad: 
jutor. In the Low country, they 
have about 30 officiating priests, #" 
in the Highlands about 18, Nuss 
ber of souls about 27,000. 

The Seceders from the 
Presbyterian Established Church,’ 
vide the country among them thi 

1. The Burgher Associate phe 
lay it out in 10 Presbyteries.| 


Scot: 
have in all 130 congregations fl 
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Eruption of the Volcano of Albay. 


ignd, with about 66,000 hearers; to 
© which, adding children, the number 
of souls will amount to about 100,000. 


9, The Anti Burgher Seceders di- 


vide it ameng 3 Synods, containing 
11 Presbyteries.—Vhey have in ail 


134 congregations in Scotland, with 
about 60,000 hearers; to which, if 


the children’be added, will make them 


amount to perhaps 90,000. + 

8, The Church of iielief divide 
the country into 6 Presbyteries.— 
They have 76 congregations, with 
about 50,000 hearers; which, includ- 
ing their children, may make them 
amount to about 75,000 souls, 

The other Presbyterian Sects, as 
the Cameronians, &c. may amount 
to about 14,000. 

The Separatists, of various persua- 
sions, as Baptists, Bereans, Glassites, 
&c. may amount in all to nearly 
50,000. 

The Methodists, of whom there are 
supposed to be about 6000 members, 
or, including children, about 9000 
souls, divide the country into c7rcwits, 
11 in all, served by 18 preachers. 

The Friends, or Quakers, are so 
few in number, that they have only 
five places of meeting, viz. Glasgow, 
Hawick, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and 
Kinmuck, near Old Meldrum. Their 
whole number does not exceed 200 
souls, 

The revival af learning, and both 
the riches and vices of the Romish 
clergy, produced the Reformation. 
The refusal of the Scots Bishops to 
take the oaths to King William and 
Queen Mary, oceasioned the Presby- 
terian form of church government to 
be settled at the Revolution, The 
sects which have separated from this 
church, sprung up chiefly from op- 
Position to presentation by patrons, 
stead of a popular election of the 
established clergy; and they are thrice 


More humerous than both the Roman 
~atholics and Episcopalians. 
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Evuption of the Volcano of ALBAY, tx 
the Island of Luconta, one oj the 
PHILIPPINES, ov the 1st of Kebru- 
ary 1814, by an Eye-witness. 


OR the space of thirteen years the 

voleano of Albay had preserved 
a profound silence. It was no longer 
viewed with that alarm and horror 
with which volcanoes usually inspire 
those who inhabit their vicinity. Its 
extensive brow had been converted 
into highly-cultivated and beautiful 
gardens. On the first day of January 
last, no one recollected, in the slightest 
degree, the calamities which so bad a 
neighbour had once occasioned. ‘The 
former eruptions had been presaged 
by certain subterraneous sounds. But 
upon the present occasion we remark- 
ed nothing, though on the last day 
of January we could perceive some 
slight shocks. In the night these in- 
creased. At two in the morning one 
was felt more violent than those hi- 
therto experienced. It was repeated 
at four, and from that time continual 
shocks took place until the eruption 
commenced. 

The morning dawned; scarcely 
did I ever remark in Camarines one 
more serene and pleasant. I observ- 
ed, however, that the ridges nearest 
to the volcano were covered wiih 
mist, which I supposed to be the 
smoke of some house that might have 
been on fire during the night. But 
at eight o’clock the volcano began 
suddenly to emit a thick column of 
stones, sand, and ashes, which, with 
the utmost velocity, rose into the 
highest regions of the atmosphere.— 
At this sight we were filled with the 
utmost dread, especially when we ob- 
served that in an instant the brow of 
the volcano was quite covered. We 
had never seen a similar eruption, 
but saw a river of fire flowing to- 
wards us, and about to consume us. 
The first thing done in the village 
was to secure the holy sacrament from 
profunation ! and we then betook our- 
selves 
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selves to flight. 


gave us no time for reflection. ‘The 
irightful noise of the volcano struck 
terror even into the stoutest hearts. 
We all ran, filled with dismay and 
consternation, endeavouring to reach 
the highest and most remote spots, to 
preserve ourselves from so imminent 
a danger. The horizon began to 
darken, and our anxieties redoubled. 
‘The noise of the volcano continually 
increased, the darkness augmented, 
and we continued our flight. But, 
notwithstanding our swiftness, we 
were overtaken by a heavy shower of 
huge stones, the violence of which 
killed many unfertunate persons in a 
moment. ‘This cruel circumstance 
obliged us to pause in our career, and 
io take shelter under the houses; but 
the flames and burning stones which 
fell from above, in a short time re- 
duced them to ashes, 

The sky now was completely over- 
cast, and we remained enveloped and 
emmnersed in a thick and palpable 


darkness. From that moment reflec- 
tion was at an end. ‘The mother 
abandoned her children, the husband 


his wife, their 
parents. 

In the houses we now found no 
shelter. It was necessary to abandon 
them, or perish; yet, to go out un- 
covered, was to incur a danger not 
less imminent, because many of the 
stones were of an enermous size, and 
fell as thick as drops of rain. It was 
necessary to defend ourselves as well 
as we could. Some covered them- 
selves with hides, others with tables 
and chairs, and others with boards 
and tea-trays. Many took refuge in 
ihe trunks of trees, others among the 
canes and hedges, and some hid them- 
selves In a cave, where the brow of a 
inountain pretected them. 

About ten o’clock the heavy stones 
ceased to fall, and a rain of thick sand 
succeeded. At half-past one the 
noise of the velcano began to dimi- 


and children forgot 


Eruption of the Volcano of Albay. 


The swiftness with 
which the dreadful tide rolled on, 


nish, and the horizon to clear a Jit}. 

and at two it became quite tranquil, 
and we now began to perceive th, 
dreadful ravages which the “darknec 
had hitherto concealed. groyng 
was covered with dead nth part 
of whom had been killed by the sto nes, 

and the others consumed by the bas 
Two hundred perished in the churc) 
of Budiag, and thirty-five in a Single 
house in that village. The joy {eit 
by the living at being preserve d, was 
in many converted into the depth of 
sorrow, at finding themselves deprived 
of relations and friends. Fathers 
found their children dead, husbands 


‘their wives, and wives their husbands, 


in the village of Budiao, where very 
few had not lost some of their nearest 
connexions. In other places we found 
innumerable persons extended upon 
the ground, wounded or bruised in a 
thousand forms ; some with their legs 
broken, some without arms, some 
with their skulls fractured, and others 
covered with wounds. Many dicd 
immediately, others on the following 
days, and the rest were abandoned to 
the most melancholy fate, without 
physicians, without medicines, and in 
want even of necessary food. 

Five populous towns were entirely 
destroyed by the eruption ; more than 
twelve hundred of the inhabitants pe- 

rished amidst the ruins; and the 
twenty thousand who survived the 
awiul catastrophe were strip} ped of 
their possessions and reduced to be 
gary. 
The subsequent appearance of the 
volcanic mountain was most melan 
choly and terrific. Its side, 
so well cultivated, and w hich afford- 
eda prospect the most picturesque, 
now only presents barren san d, oe 
stones, sand, and ashes, cover it, 
some places, to the depth of more 
than ten and twelve yards; and in 
the spot where lately stood the vi 
of Budiao, there are places in owe 
the cocoa-trees are almost covert’: 

In the ruined villages, and throug 
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Review.--- Tour and Residence in Great Britain. 


he whole extent of the eruption, the 
round remains buried in sand to the 
depth of half a yard, and scarcely a 
single tree is left alive. ‘The crater 
of tue voleano has lowered more than 
twenty fathoms, and the south side 
discovers a spacious and horrid orifice, 
which is frightful to look at; and 
three new ones have opened at a con- 
siderable distance from the principal 
crater, through which also smoke and 
ashes are incessantly emitted. In 
short, a waste of barren sand now 
covers the most beautiful villages of 
Camarines, and the principal part of 
that fine province. 


ScorrisH Revirw. 

Journal of a Tour and Residence tn 
Creat Britain, during the years 
1810 avd 1811, by a French Tra- 
veller: with k on the Coun- 
try, its Arts, Literature, and Poli- 
tics, and on the Manners and Cus- 
toms of its Inhabitants. 2 vols. 
8vo, £.2 2s. Constable & Co. 


MHERE are few things concerning 
which an individual feels greater 
curiosity, than to learn what is thought 
and said of him by others; and the 
case with nations is somewhat the 
same. All our habits, the reigning 
manners, which are so familiar to us, 
assume, as it were, a new aspect, when 
the picture is drawn by a foreigner, 
to whose eye they are new. Nor is 
this a mere idle and rambling curio- 
‘ity: it enables us to form a better 
judgment of ourselyes than we could 
have done without such an aid.— 
Lhere is nothing almost so ridiculous, 
*r even so wicked, to which habit will 
nt in time make a man insensible. 
Ne Stranger views every thing from 
more advantageous 
judges without preposses- 
hostile Mes even with a 
only anes which, however, need 
amuse us. So decided 
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is the interest which works of this 
nature inspire, that native writers 
have assumed this disguise, in order 
to give their observations a zest, 
which they would otherwise have want- 
ed, Several works of this kind are very 
amusing ; but they are at least only a 
species of novel, and cannot possess 
the genuine value stamped upon the 
compositions of a real foreigner. 

Such a description of Britain by a 
real Frenchman has been hitherto a 
desideratum; tor though, while there 
13 an open communication, five out of 
ten of the tours published in this 
country are through France, our vain 
and lively neighbours have not fa- 
voured this region of mist and roast 
beef with numerous visits; and the 
few which have been made, are rather 
for purposes of science, than for those 
miscellaneous objects which occupy 
the attention of the ordinary traveller, 
The present tour is the production of 
a writer who, if not of the very first 
class, still possesses no ordinary merit. 
There is a great vein of good sense 
and lively observation; there is no 
appearance of any bias, to prevent him 
from seeing persons and things in 
their real aSpect; his range has been 
extensive, and with an obvious access 


to every authentic channel of infor- 


mation on manners, politics, and sci- 
ence. "These volumes exhibit, on the 
whole, perhaps. a better view of the 
present state of this island than can 
be found in any others now in exist- 
ence. The mode in which the ob- 
servations are introduced is perhaps 
rather desultory. The author pleads, 
that by throwing the serious mat- 
ter into distinct chapters, he would 
incur the certainty of these chapters 
being left unopened by all his gay 
and female readers. We dou»! how- 
ever, if he has provided any suilicient 
remedy against so dreaded an evil, 
There is an art of passing over, in 
which the numerous light readers of 
the present day have become adepts. 
—By this means, solid reading 1s 

readily 
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readily detected, even when mixed 
in the minutest portions; and the 
dreaded separation is effected with the 
utmost facility. 

Political discussion forms a promi- 
nent object in these volumes; and 
we very much approve, on the whole, 
of the tone in which it is handled. 
It cannot fail to strike a Briton with 
some surprise to see the total indif- 
ference with which those personal and 
party questions are treated, which 
form here almost the sole object of 
interest. A judicious foreigner is in 
this respect like one belonging toa 
future age; and we incline to think 
that the opinions here contained are 
pretty nearly those which will be en- 
tertained by the world in general, a 
hundred years hence. For this rea- 
son, we should be very happy if they 
attracted greater attention, and were 
mote generally received, than they are 
ever, we suspect, likely to be. 

The following passage gives an 
agreeable view of the emotions excited 
by his first entrance into England : 

‘We found ourselves, on waking 
this morning early, anchored in the 
harbour of Falmouth, where we had 
arrived in the night, after a speedy 
and prosperous passage of twenty-one 
days from America, without a single 
storm to describe, or any extraordi- 
nary occurrence. ‘This harbour is a 
small basin, surrounded with gentle 
hills. Locking round, we saw green 
fields, with cattle grazing—a yrove 
of trees—some pines, and many green 
turfs like laurels, ‘The town of Fal- 


mouth—little, old, and ugly —was- 


seen on our left, and another assem- 
blage of little old houses on our right, 
(Flushing ;) Pendennis Castle be- 
hind us, ona mound near the entrance 
ofthe harbour. The air was calm 
and mild—the sky of a very pale 


~blue—a light mist hung over the 


landscape—and the general impres- 
sion wes peaceful and agreeable. on 
the surface of the water twenty or 
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thirty ships, mostly packets, and ty) 
or three Dutch vessels with licences, 
—a strange sort of trade! The qs. 
tom-house officers mustered in crowd; 
about the ship, ransacking every cor. 
ner: barrels and bags, boxes and 
hampers ot half-consumed provisions, 
empty bottles and full ones, musty 
straw and papers, and all that the 
dampness of a ship, pitch and tallow, 
and the human species confined in a 
narrow space, can produce of offen. 
sive sights and smells, were exposed 
to open day. These custom-house 
officers have seized a certain su: plus 
of stores beyond what a ship is allow. 
ed to bring in port, whether the yoy. 
age has been long or short. [ ovwr. 
heard the head seizer asking the Cap. 
tain whether he preferred having his 
Wine or his spirits seized? and the 
Captain seemed to take the proposal 
in very good part, and told me after- 
wards the man was very friendly to 
him. In this general confusion no 
breakfast could be expected; and 
permission being procured for the pas- 
sengers to land, with their baggage, 
every one was eager to make his es- 
cape. I went on shore to reconnoitre, 
and to secure comfortable quarters, 
and brought back hot rolls—the 
olive-branch to the ark.’ 


We shall now copy some of the 
most interesting views in which Lov- 
don appeared to our author. 


¢ The inhabitants of London, such 
as they are seen in the streets, have, 
as well as the outside of their houses, 
a sort of a dingy, smoky look; nol 
dirty absolutely, for you generally 
perceive clean linen, but the vt 
side garments are of a dull, dark cast, 
and harmonize with mud and smok6. 
Prepossessed with a high opinion ° 
English corpulency, I expected to - 
everywhere the original of me 
Roast-becf. No such thing ; the Mm 
man race is here rather of mean S* 


n the true 
ture-less so, perhaps, tha Pari 
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Parisian race 3 but there is really no 
great difference; and [ have met 
more than once with Sterne’s little 
man, when, in turning round to help 
achild across the gutter, he saw with 
surprise @ visage of fifty, where he 
expected to see one of five. ‘The size 
of London draught-horses makes up 
for that of men; those which draw 
brewers’ carts and coal-waggons are 
gigantic—perfect elephants! On the 
other hand, 1 have observed dwarf 
horses passing swiftly along the streets, 
mounted by boys, who appeared em- 
ployed in carrying letters or messa- 
ges, No armed watch, guet, or 
rechaussée, is ever met patroling the 
streets, or the highways; no appear- 
ance of police, and yet no apparent 
want of police ; nothing disorderly.’ 
‘In the morning all is calm—not 
amouse stirring before ten o’clock ; 


the shops then begin to open. Milk- 


} women, with their pails perfectly neat, 


suspended at the two extremities of a 
yoke, carefully shaped to fit the shoul- 
ders, and surrounded with small tin 
measures of cream, ring at every door, 


| with reiterated pulls, to hasten the 
maid-servants, who come half asleep 
| to receive a measure as big as an egg, 


being the allowance of a family ; for 


lls necessary ‘to explain, that milk is 


not here either food or drink, but a 


‘lacture—an elixir exhibited in drops, 


‘ive or six at most, in a cup of tea, 
aorning and evening. It would be 


: difheult to say what taste or what 
(ality these drops may impart; but 
Oils; and nobody thinks of ques- 
the propriety of the custom. 
“ola single carriaze—not a cart are 
Passing. The first considerable 
the drum and military music of 


‘ 
it Guards, marching from their bar- 


racks . 
: bi to Hyde Park, having at their 
pad three or four negro giants, strik- 


ne, hi } 
eal » Ztacefully, and strong, the 


ng cymbal. About three or 
ock the fashionable world 
gns of life, issuing forth 
sits, or rather leave cards at 
1815, 


the doors of friends, never seen but in 
the crowd of assemblies; to go to 
shops, see sights, or lounge in Bond 
Street—an ugly, inconvenient street, 
the attractions of which it is difficult 
to understand. At five or six they 
return home to dress for dinner.— 
The streets are then lighted from one 
end to the other, or rather edged on 
either side with two long lines of lit- 
tle brightish dots, indicative of light, 


but yielding, in fact, very little ;— 


these are the lamps. ‘They are not 
suspended in the middle of the streets 
as at Paris, but fixed on irons eight or 
nine feet high, ranged along the 
houses. ‘The want of reflectors is 
probably the cause of their giving so 
little light. From six to eight the 
noise of wheels increases; it is the 
dinner - hour. A multitude of car- 
riages, with two eyes of flame starting 
in the dark before each of them, 
shake the pavement and the very 
houses, following and crossing each 
other at full speed. Stopping {sud- 
denly, a footman jumps down, runs 
to the door, and lifts the heavy knock- 
er—gives a great knock—than se- 
veral smaller ones in quick succession 
—then with all his might—tlourish- 
ing as on a drum, with an art, and an 
air, and a delicacy of touch, which 


denote the quality, the rank, and the: 


fortune of his master. 
‘ For two hours, or nearly, there is 
a pause ; at ten a redowblément comes 
on. ‘This is the great crisis of dress, 
of noise, and of rapidity—a universal 
hubbub—a sort of uniform grinding 
and shaking, like that experienced in 
a great mill with fifty pair of stones ; 
and, if I was not afraid of appearing 
to exaggerate, I should say that it 
came upon the ear like the fall of 
Niagara, heard at two miles distance ! 
This crisis continues undiminished 
till twelve or one o’clock 3 then less 
and less during the rest of the night, 
till, at the approach of day, a single 
carriage is heard now and then at a 
great distance. 
Great 
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‘Great assemblies are called routs 
or parties; but the people who give 
them, in their invitations only say, 
that they will be at home such a day, 
and this some weeks beforehand.— 
The house in which this takes place 
is frequently stripped from top to 
bottom; beds, drawers, and all but 
ornamental furniture is carried out of 
sight, to make room for a crowd of 
well-dressed people, received at the 
door of the principal apartment by 
the mistress of the house standing, 
who smiles at every new comer with 
a look of acquaintance. Nobody sits ; 
there is no conversation, no cards, no 
music; only elbowing, turning, and 
winding from room to room ; then, at 
the end of a quarter of an hour, es- 
caping to the hall door to wait for the 
carriage, spending more time upon 
the threshold among footmen than you 
had done above stairs with their mas- 
ters. From this rout you drive to 
another, where, after waiting your 
turn to arrive at the door, perhaps 
half an hour, the street being full of 
Carriages, you alight, begin the same 
round, and end it in the same man- 
ner. The public knows there is a 
party in a house by two signs; first, 
an immense crowd of carriages before 
the house—then every curtain, and 
every shutter of every window wide 
open, shewing apartments all in a 
blaze of light, with heads innumera- 
ble, black and white (powdered or 
Not), in continual motion. This cus- 
tom is so general, that having, a few 
days ago, five or six persons in the 
evening with us, we observed our 
servant had left the windows thus ex- 
posed, thinking, no doubt, that this 
was a rout after our fashion.’ 


After spending some time at the 
metropolis, our author begins to move 
northward, and after passing through 
the west of England, reaches the Scot- 
tish frontier, His impressions at en- 
trance are thus described — 


© We slept at merry Carlisle (dull 


and ugly enough), 42 miles; and to. 
day, by Longtown and Langholm, ty 
Hawick, 44 miles. About twelve 
miles north of Carlisle, our post-bey 
shewed us a tree which divides the 
two kingdoms; a nominal division, 
which brings to mind forcibly the 
unHappy times when this very frop. 
tier was a desert, called debateable 
lands, open to the reciprocal depre. 
dations of the lawless borderers op 
both sides, and that little more than 
one hundred years ago. Our road 
was beautiful, along the banks of the 
Esk, the Teviot, and several other 
dashing little rivers, with beds of ro. 
mantic rocks, Passing over a high, 
stone bridge on the Esk, the two ar. 
ches of which rested on a middle pie: 
boldly planted on a rock, we were 
struck with the milder beauties of the 
hanging wood and smooth lawn on 
the other side—too natural to be en- 
tirely nature; for art here consists 
merely in removing those accidental 
defects which disturb the harmony o! 
the whole. The artificial compos- 
tion and order of gardens in England, 
as that of its government, abridge: 
only the liberty of doing harm. A 
pretty cottage was just seen among 
the trees, with a neat path leading to 
it. We alighted, and followed the 
path to a small building of stones co 
vered with thatch, and were looking 
through the casements at the rural 
furniture inside, when a little Scotch 
girl came running barefooted, with 
the key in her hand, and informed 
that this was the Duke of Bucclewgh's 
boor, and that her mother had the 
care of the:place. The inside 
covered, walls, ceiling, chairs, 

sofa, with moss, ingeniously woven 
into a solid velvetty matting; 
tables and frames of seats were i 
rough sticks and roots; and an it 
‘oining closet contained a set of com 

joining 
mon eartthen.ware, root salto 

&c.: pretty toys for grown chil ‘a 

born in the lap of luxury, to P 

with, and make believe being ? my 
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The water of the Esk, though very 
clear, appears deeply tinged with 
brown, like coffee. 

‘We passed this afternoon a tract 
of country very different from Eng- 
land. It is asuccession of steep hills, 
with intervening vallies, all uniform- 
ly covered with a fine green turf, 
smooth, and unbroken by a single tree, 
bush, weed, or stone; sheep hanging 
along the sides of the acclivities, and 
here and there a shepherd-boy wrap- 
ped up in his plaid ; nothing to in- 
terrupt the sameness and stillness, but 
the little stream bustling along each 
valley, over a bed of round pebbles, 
The road following these streams was 
singularly good and level; and, upon 
the whole, there was much simple 
grandeur and beauty in the scene. — 
As the hills became lower, and the 
vallies wider, fields and meadows, 
and extensive plantations of firs and 
larches, succeeded, ail very flourish- 
ing; but the cottages miserably 


| dirty, and a sad contrast to those of 
| Wales, so white and so neat, and a- 
dorned with flowers. The Scotch are 


said to be more industrious and more 
thrifty than the Welsh. They can- 
not afford leisure, I suppose, to be 
comfortable, and certainly do not 


ruin themselves by luxuries. Chil- 
} dren, in health and in rags, with fair 


hair and dirty faces, swarm on the 


| dunghills at each door. An old bar- 


rel, stuck through the thatch, serves 
‘Or a chimney. The stable and dwell- 
ing are under the same roof; one 


| “oor serves for both; and the dark 
b we from the heap of dung, and 
the heap of peat, piled up against the 


house, drain under the floor, and some 
The climate must be heal- 


breed infection, The fields of pota- 


pS and oats seem in the best state, 


the people are making hay every- 


Where, 


‘We meet with strin gs of light one 


ts, driven by only one man 


° 
i much better contrivance than the 


English heavy waggons, The men 
along the roads have generally the 
plaid thrown across their shoulder, 
and over one arm. Some wear it 
like a Spanish cloak, or an- 
tique drapery, and, with their short 
petticoat and naked knees, might be 
mistaken for Roman soldiers, if the 
vulgar contrivance of hat and shoes 
did not betray the northern barbarian. 
The females have their extremities 
more classical, for they go barefooted 
and bareheaded, and only fail by the 
middle, covered with vile stiff stays 
and petticoats. We see them at the 
fords of their little brooks exhibiting, 
very innocently, I believe, higher than 
the knee, unmindful of the eye of 
travellers,’ 


The traveller arrives at Edinburgh, 
of which he gives a description that 
is very correct, but contains nothing 
peculiarly new to Edinburgh readers. 
Having seen all that could be seen 
there, he sets cut for the west. Af- 
ter viewing the falls of Clyde, of 
which he speaks with admiration, he 
arrived at Glasgow. The description 
of the manufactures of that place de- 
serves to be extracted. 


‘ We have seen carding and spin- 
ning - mills, weaving - mills, mills for 
every thing. The human hand and 
human intelligence are not separated ; 
and mere physical force is drawn from 
air and water alone, by means of the 
steam engine*. Manufactories, thus 
associated with science, seem to pro 

duce 


* A steam engine, of the power of forty 
horses, consumes about five chaldrons, or 
11,000 Ibs. weight of coals in twenty-four 
hours ; and notwithstanding the great cheap- 
ness of coals, the keeping of 120 horses 
(three sets of 40, to relieve each other) 
would not cost more than double the price 
oi the fuel; therefore, in a country where 
fuel costs more than double the price here, 
the steam engine could not be used to ad- 
vantage. This great consumption of fuel, 
by contining the steam engine to a coal 
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duce with the tacility and fecundity 
of nature, It is impossible to see 
without astonishment these endless 
flakes of cotton, as light as snow, and 
as white, ever pouring from the card- 
ing-machine, then seized by the teeth 
of innumerable wheels and cylinders, 
and stretched into threads, flowing 
hike a rapid stream, and lost in the 
tourviilon of spindles, ‘The eye of a 
child or of a woman watches over the 
blind mechanism, directing the mo- 
tions of her whirling battalion, rally- 
ing disordered and broken threads, 
and repairing untoreseen accidents. 
— ihe shuttle, likewise untouched, 
shoots to and fro by an invisible force ; 
and the weaver no longer cramped 
upon his uneasy seat, but merely over- 
looking his self-moving looms, pro- 
duces forty-eight yards of cloth in a 
day, instead of four or five yards. 

‘ Passing rapidly from one thing to 
another, you have only time to won- 
der, without understanding enough to 
explain satisfactorily what you have 
seen, or scarcely to retain any connect- 
ei remembrance of it. One thing, 


country, secures, in a great degree, to Eng- 
jand, the exclusive privilege of a procigious 
power, alone sufficient to give her a decided 
superiority in the practice of most of the 
useful arts. Jt is more than a century since 
the principles of the steam-engine were dis- 
covered, and applied to mechanical uses, 
but it is not more than twenty-five or thirty 
years since this machine, I might almost 
say, this living body, was brought to its pre- 
sent state of perfection, by the celebrated 
Mr Watt. The expression of its power in 
horses is more practical than scientific. The 
power of a horse is understood to be that 
which will elevate a weight of 33,000 Ibs, 
the height of one foot in a minute of time, 
equal to about 90 ibs. four miles in an hour ; 
a force greater than that exerted by an or- 
dinary cart-horse, which is not estimated at 
more than 70 Ibs.; that is to say, that a 
horse harnessed to a cart, weighing, with 
its load, 40 cwt. or two tons, and drawing 
en a level road.at the rate of four miles an 
hour, makes use of the same force as if his 
traces, instead of being fastened to a cart, 
passed over a pulley, and lifted perpendicu- 
larly a weight of 70 Ibs. 
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however, made an impression from jis 
ingenious futility—the tambouring o; 
embroidering - mill. Multitudes 
needles, self-moving, execute, as by en. 
chantment, a regular pattern of sprigs 
or flowers. This machine has the ape 
pearance of the stocking-loom, J go 
not know whether there is not a dyeing 
mill; the force of water is used gi 
least in the process, to press the yar 
after it has been dipped, and to 
squeeze out the dye. ‘This was done 
formerly by twisting with a stick; a 
slow and laborious process, injurious 
tothe yarn. It is now done by the 
water-press, as powerful as it is sin- 
ple and ingenious. <A strong case, 
(of iron, I believe,) of about three 
feet every way, receives a lid, or 
rather piston, exactly fitted to its in- 
terior, in which it plays up and down, 
Water is introduced under this pis- 
ton by means of a forcing-pump, the 
lever of which is worked by one or 
two men; every stroke of the lever 
injects a small portion of water under 
the piston, which, acting like a wedge, 
lifts it insensibly, compressing the 
yarn placed over. The labour of two 
men applied for five minutes, elevates 
a weight of 50 tons from the bottom 
of the case, that is to say, three ice. 
The mechanism of this press appecs 
to me the inverse of the pneumatic 
machine, and to resemble, in princi 
ple, the belier hydraulique of Mr 
Montgolfier, only the lever being 
substituted to a fall of water. Ths 
press might be so constructed as to 
easily transported, and applied where 
wanted to remove heavy bodies; 
power has scarcely any other Inmits 
_ than the strength of the case, walt! 
should be cylindrical instead of square. 
The quantity of water required 1% 
course, no more than the case © 


hold,’ 


From Glasgow the traveller 2 

1 he 

ceeds on a tour through tie 

lands, the scenery of which 1s sate 
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ested, however, by his picture of the 
inhabitants and their habitations, 


¢ The question occurs naturally, in 
traversing these solitudes, where are 
themen? where are the Highlanders? 
And if you are told that the system 
of sheep-farming has banished them 
from their country, then you would 
be apt to ask, where are the sheep ? 
Very few indeed are seen ; the grass 
js evidently not half eaten down— 
hardly touched, indeed, in many 
places, We met to-day, however, 
with several habitations, and we en- 
tered some of them; a small present 
was willingly received, and seived as 
a passport to our curiosity. ‘The on- 
ly door is common to men and 
beasts, and, of course, very dirty.— 
You see, as you come in, on one side 
a small stable, which seems very un- 
necessary, since, in the much more 
rigorous climate of North America, 
cattle have commonly no shelter in 
winter. The other side is separated bya 
rough partition; this is the dewelling- 
place of the family ; you find in it 
not a chimney, but a fire-place on the 
ground, with a few stones round it, 
Immediately under a hole in the roof; 
a hook and chain fastened to a stick, 
to hang an iron kettle on; a deal 
table; a piece of board, on which 
vat-cakes are prepared; a dresser, 
with some little earthen-ware ; an old 
Press; a pickling-tub for mutton ; 
some pieces of mutton hung in the 
smoke, which winds round them on 
ts way to the roof; a shelf with 
many cheeses, and among the cheeses 
afew books. ‘The title of one of 
them was, “ Searmona le Mr Eob- 
hanu Mac Diarmud, ministeir ann in 
Glascho, agus na Dheigh sin an cor- 
nu, Duneidin du Bhuaiste le Isle- 
Another was a cate- 
30 Gaelic, and 
filth, In The beds were 
and a filthy blan- 
Sheets; no floor —only the 
id trodden hard; a window of 


four small panes, not one entire,— 
Such is the interior; and, to finish 
the picture of these hovels, each has 
its ladder against the roof, either to 
stop the progress of fire, when the 
thatch happens to catch, or a leak, 
which they do by means ofa few 
sods. Some of the roofs bore a lux- 
uriant crop of grass. ‘This is abject 
poverty, or at least appears so; yet 
these people feel no want, and enjoy 
health, which is more than many do 
who are rich. ‘Their poverty does 
not seem to extend to food, for they 
have plenty of fish from their lakes 
and rivers; and one acre of potatoes 
can feed a family. ‘They have also 
a small field of oats; meat is not pro- 
bably very scarce near such flocks otf 
sleep, and I saw hogs to-day. Fuel 
is at their door, Labour ts paid 2s. Gd. 
or 3s.a-day. With such means-of sub- 
sistence, I do not understand what 
the Highlanders gain by migrating to 
America. With some labour, they 
can procure here, what is not to be 
had there without labour. ‘There 
are schools here everywhere; children 
learn to read in English and Erse ; 
but the last language zlone is incom- 
mon use.’ 


He then turns southward, makes a 
tour through the English lakes, and 
returns to Ediaburgh. He spends 
now some time in this metropolis, and 
appears to have had a better oppor- 
tunity of viewing the state of society 
than before, or than in any other 
place in the empire. He says— 


‘The amusements and way of life in 
Edinburgh are, as may be supposed, 
as close an imitation of the customs 
and fashions of London, as relative 
circumstances of wealth, numbers, 
&c.can admit. London is the head- 
quarters of trade, of financial opera- 
tions, and the focus of factions. Edin- 
burgh is not only a stranger to trade 
and money matiers, but the only po- 
litical party there is the party of abe- 
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dience and loyalty. There are whigs, 
and I am told that the majority of the 
legal and of the literary men are of 
that party, but moderately sv. You 
meet with few of the downright re- 
formers among the good company of 
Edinburgh, and none among the 
lower people. A jacobin tradesman 
is here a phenomenon, and the indivi- 
dual generally a man of bad private 
character. 1 knew this from a person 
distinguished in that party; he said 
the common people were all tories, — 
that among them whiggism was rank 
democracy. You hear as little here 
about political trafic as about com- 
mercial traffic; nothing is either 
bought or sold; none of those vile 
passions which elesewhere disfigure 
society have here an aliment. People 
live in comparative mediocrity, with- 
out fear of losing what they have, or 
much hope of improving their fortune 
otherwise than by prudence and 
economy ;—those who thirst for 
riches must seek them elsewhere.— 
The result of ail this is a certain ge- 
neral impression of peace and tranquil- 
lity, very striking to strangers; but 
this repose is not slumber—a pursuit 
of sufficient interest remains, litera- 
ture and the sciences, which are cul- 
tivated with zeal and success. As 
to what is called pleasure, there are 
here assemblies in the London style, 
made as numerous as possible; but, 
notwithstanding the efforts of a laud- 
able emulation, the inhabitants of 
London being ten to one, Edinburgh 
routs cannot, by the nature of things, 
arrive at a perfection of crowds equal 
to those of the capital. It is often 
possible to sit and converse; cards, 
and even chess, are not quite exclu- 
ded. You find generally one or two 
tables, with the pamphlets of the 
day, rare and valuable books careless- 
ly heaped up, prints, drawings, and 
even children’s play-things, which 
some are glad to take hold of, by way 
of appearing amused, when they are 
least disposed to be so: the piano is 


another play-thing, upon which , 
young and pretty hand is seen, hy, 
little listened to. I have Observed 
that, in these numerous assemblies, 
music is the signal for a general ¢. 
chainement of tongues; even thos 
who were silent betore, talk then, by 
the same sort of secret sy mpathy 
which swells the notes of the canary. 
bird in his cage to overpower cop. 
versation. A circle is formed round 
the instrument—people press about 
the performer, talking, @ gui mieux 
mieux. It is indeed most true, that, 
nine times out of ten, the performer 
and her instrument produce at best 
but a harmonious noise ;—the more 
execution, the less music. The hours 
are less late here than in London; 
they do not quite turn the night in. 
to day. Day indeed is little more 
than nominal: at twelve o’clock 
the sun is so low, that the sha- 
dow of the houses across a very wide 
street, although only three stories 
high, cover the first story of the op- 
posite side. ‘There were people of 
quality in Greece at the period of its 
greatest luxury, who boasted that they 
had never seen the sun; if there is 
any merit in overcoming difficulties, 
they might have been vain of having 
seen it here. ‘The climate of Scot- 
land does indeed without sun better 
than any other; winter is neutral- 
ized by the surrounding sea 3 the 
thermometer isa little below freez- 
ing in the night—just as much above 
in the day; there is no snow; 
the grass is quite green; and we 
have frequently calm and clear days, 
wanting only a little duration. 
fine morning—a fine evening, follow 
each other without noon; six ors 
ven hours of light in the twenty 
four.’ 
‘The Edinburgh theatre 1s ~~ 
tive, paltry, and little frequentec- 
A town of the same rank in France 
would have a large theatre, always 
full, Here people spend ther ani 
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F dependance for happiness is there ; 
and the pleasures found abroad are 
mere casualties. The French will 
| not envy this mode of lifs, Yet the 
incapacity of enjoying simple and na- 
tural pleasures, does not imply an ap- 
| dtude for others. ‘The French often 
} feel satiety and ennui abroad, which 
| isthe worst that could have happen- 
F ed at home.’ 


He adds, 


‘We could not be at Edinburgh 
without wishing to see the Caledonian 
| bard, whose fertile and brilliant 
| genius produces poems with the rapi- 
dity of thought—and we have been 
| gratified. Mr Scett isa tall and stout 
man, thirty-five or forty years of age; 
very lame, from some accident in his 
| early youth. His countenance is not 
| particularly poetical—complexion fair, 
with a’ coarse skin—little beard— 
| sandy hair—and light eyes and eye- 
brows; the towt ensemble rather dull 
} and heavy: yet when he speaks, 
| which he is not always disposed to 
do, and is animated, his eye lightens 
up 
‘“* With all a poet’s extasy.” 
| This poet likes conviviality, and tells 
j well, and con amore, such stories as 
} are told here only after dinner. He 
m ‘‘ agreat tory, and consequently a 
warm friend of liberty. (in Spain) — 
| 3 disposition, I have already observed, 
| characteristic of his party. His dis- 
approbation of a certain article in the 
Edinburgh Review, on Cevallo’s 
| 00k, induced him to withdraw his 
Shame from the list of subscribers.— 
S article is, in one sense, friendly 
to Spanish liberty, but then not in the 
| Tight sense, Mr Scott has a valuable 
Place, which had been promised him 
y the ministry which preceded Mr 
ei 5, but he was not in possession 
hg they Went out, and some of 
colleagues objected to his 
Saying it was a job. It is 
mrwered Mr im favour of genius,” 
t Fox, with that liberali- 
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ty and generosity which distinguished 
him so particularly ; it does not hap- 
pen often, and is not dangerous.” Mr 
Scott had the place; and I hope 


does justice to the memory of his whig 
patron.” 


The author then gives a sketch of 
the literary controversies, which agi- 
tate this city, the Huttonian and 
Wernerian theories, &c. and enters 
very fully and fairly into the merits 
of its celebrated literary journal, the 
Edinburgh Review. Leaving this 
northern climate, he then passes again 
through England, and embarks for 
America, which appears now to be 
the place of his residence. 

At the close of the work, there is 
an elaborate discussion of the politics 
of Ireland; very much in the tone 
which we have already noticed, as 
marking the political disquisitions of 
our author, and which is therefore 
deserving of the notice of our readers ; 
though there are few, perhaps, with 
whose views it will exactly coincide. 
Upon the whole, it is a lively, clever, 
amusing book, well calculated to give 
either foreigners or ourselves an idea 
of what sort of nation we are. ‘The 
style bears evidently, and indeed ra- 
ther too much, the stamp of its French 
original. 
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Ransactions of the Royal Society 
’ of Edinburgh. Vol. VII. Part 
Il. 4to. £.1 Is. 

Form of Process before the Court 
of Session, the New Jury Court, and 
the Commission of Teinds. Vol. f. 
10s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached 2d July 1815. 
By the Rev. R. Morehead. 8vo. 

Trip to London, or the Humours 
of a Berwick smack. 12mo. 6s. 
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MONODY. 
7 
H, lady, breathe no sigh for those, 
And let no tear be shed, 

Who rest in battle field their head, 


ae And sleep, amid their country’s foes, 
* The slumbers of the dead. 


tinge 1 Thy pearly tears may stream around 
ft : Thy lov’d one’s aching pillow, 

oe Or weep some hapless soul who found 
A grave beneath the billow : 


A a Or, like a widowed matron, twine 

a The cypress and the jessamine, 

i And strew the lily in its bloom, 

- Round the cold precincts of the tomb, 

Ph Where slumbers one you fondly prest, 
+ A youthful bridegroom, to your breast. 


Though lovely were the wreath ye wove, 
| As fairy hands could twine, 

; 4 And heart forlorn near gave to love 
§ 


A sigh more pure than thine 5 


Yet, lady, weave no wreath for those, 
Ff And let no tear be shed, 

bd } Who rest in battle field their head, 

| And sleep, amid their country’s foes, 


¥ 

slumbers of the dead. 

fe a, a For oh, the warrior’s fate may claim 
{ “a A holier meed, a brighter fame, 
Ria ra Who in the field of honour fell, 
Where the loud cannon rung his knell, 
Ra . Ah! think’st thou there is none to weep 
i pe For those in glory’s arms that sleep ? 

i They died as love the brave to die, 

a, On victory’s proudest bier, 
he eS The winds of heaven around them sigh, 
ats *Tis heaven that sheds the tear. 

et oft at morn or evening dim, 

i Gah Oh, breathe a grateful prayer for him! 
ty : And do thou to his soul impart 

The warmest blessing of thy heart! 

EL 


Poetry. 


FROM THE MORISCO. 


HE leopard’s eye is full and bright, 
And white are the tusks of the boar, 
And yellow the sands, where the orb of night 
Shines lonely on the shore. 


But brighter still is LE1La’s eye, 

And the pearls of her lip more fair, 

And the sands that glance to the gem of th» 
sky 

Less bright than LEILA’s hair. 


We climb’d the mountain’s lofty crest, 
We gaz’d on the azure deep: 

Smooth, smooth, said I, is the ocean’s breas'. 
Oh, love me, LEILA, and mine shall rest, 
In as calm and holy a sleep. 


Oh, to the thirsty soul ’tis dear 

To meet in the wild a spring, 

°Tis sweet when Mecca’s tocsins ring 
On the wayworn pilgriim’s ear. 


But dearer, sweeter far to me, 

Oh, LEILA, love, thy voice will be, 
That whispers I am thine for ever— 
Death itself shall part us never. 


FROM CAMOENS. 
Not in Lord Strangford’s Translation. 
T the close of the day, in the sacred aisle, 
By the light of the taper dim, 
’Tis sweet to sit, and list the while 
To the notes of the vesper hymn. 


When the silver moon, and the evening sta! 
Are through the cloisters beaming, 
And the notes of the choir, tho’ distant 
Like an angel’s song are streaming; 


anit rte 
Then every care from the tranquil heat’; 


By the sacred scene is driven, 

Each wild desire is hush’d to rest, 
Bach hope is turn’d to Heav’n. 
There would I wish to linger still, 
Till my heart had bush’d her motions 
Nor with less holy feelings thrill, 
‘Than mild meek-eyed Devotion. 
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HOUSE OF LORDs. 


Monday, May 22. 


THE Earl of Liverpool presented to the 
House the following message from the 


F Prince Regent; which was read by Lord 


Ellenborough, who sat on the Woolsack, 


B and for the time acted for the Lord Chan- 


cellor, who was indisposed. 
“GP. R.—The Prince Regent, acting 


S in the name and on the behalf of his Majes- 


ty, thinks it right to inform the House of 
{ommons, that in consequence of the events 


| which have recently occurred in France, in 
S direct contravention of the Treaties signed 
F at Paris, in the course of the last year, his 
Royal Highness has thought it necessary, 
S inconcert with his Majesty’s Allies, to en- 


E tcr into such engagements against the com- 


mon enemy, as may prevent the recurrence 
of asystem which experience has shewn to 


of Europe. 


beincompatible with the peace and security 
His Royal Highness has order- 


ed copies of the Treaties concluded with the 


F Allies to be laid before the House, for its 


information ; and he confidently relies upon 
the support of his faithful Commons, to 
; enable him to fulfil the stipulations therein 


; Contracted, and to take such steps, in con- 


} Junction with his Allies, as may be indis- 
} Pensably necessary at this important crisis.” 


The message was agreed to be taken into 


Consideration to-morrow. 


Tuesday, May 23. 
The Regent’s Message having been read, 


P the Earl of Liverpool rose to take it into 


Consideration. 


His Lordship divided his 


q _— under two heads: first,'as to the 
Bight of going to war; and, second, as to the 

ipediency of engaging in hostilities, should 


observed, that 
P 


“ar be just, In regard to the first head, he 
the Allies, before they enter- 
by proclamation, their 
nm ion not to negociate with Buona- 

“» “pon that foundation, his resignation 


0! t! i 
Sovereign authority proceeded—up- 


that foun 
tatives of 


dation, the assembled Represen- 
he nation pronounced his forfeit- 


| “pon that foundation, and upon those 


termes 
andj 


“f the 


hos act of forfeiture was declared ; 
at that Pec course of the transactions 
wonaparte » the same stipulation, that 

Was to be no longer at the head 


ren 
July 1813, sovernment, was cither ex- 


pressly stated or clearly implied ; and under 
the belief that the government of France 
was to be administered by some other per- 
son, terms were granted and securities dis- 
pensed with, which would otherwise have 
been insisted upon. His return tu France, 
and his resumption ofthe sovereign power, 
was a clear and fundamental violation of 
the whole of the Treaty. The pretences 
urged by him were futile ; for, at the mo- 
ment when he signed the treaty, he no 
doubt contemplated violating it. It must 
be remarked, that he had never made any 
complaint to the Allies of non-observance of 
the Treaty, nor afforded them any opportu- 
nity to render him redress. ‘This conduct, 
he contended, gave us the right of going to 
war. With regard to the second head, as 
to the expediency of commencing hostilities, 
his Lordship argued, that the past conduct 
of Napoleon Buonaparte had exhibited so 
much ambition and perfidy, that the prin- 
cipal Powers of Europe were united by 2 
conviction, that no peace could be maintain- 
ed with him; and that refraining from im- 
mediate hostilities, would afford him an op- 
portunity of consolidating the power which 
he had usurped, increasing his military 
means, and enable him to attack and over- 
whelm them individually. No other alter- 
native, his Lordship observed, remained but 
war or armed peace, which latter was al- 
most equivalent to war in point of expence, 
and would leave the country in a feverish 
state of anxiety as to defence. It was true 
that this might be preferable, if the Powers 
were not prepared or were indisposed to the 
contest. But now, when our Allies were all 
prepared, it was right to seize the moment 
to strike, when the blow could be struck 
with effect. They had now the means of 
success ; but if the opportunity was fore- 
gone, when was it likely that it would arise 
again? He would look next to the question 
of economy. And here it could not be de- 
nied, that a state of peace was of particular 
importance to the finances of the country ; 
but it should not be forgotten, that at some 
times a shabby and pusillanimous economy 
was the greatest extravagance in the end. 
If we went to war now, we might hope to 
bring it toa happy and a speedy issue ; but 
if we began with all the heavy expences of 
an armed peace, soon to terminate in a de- 
fensive war, we should repent of the policy 

pursued. 
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pursucd. His Lordship deciared that it had 
never been the wish or the intention of 
Ministers to goad the Allies into warlike 
efforts: on the contrary, they had. been 
anxious that the Allies should reconsider 
ther opinions, and the declarations they had. 
issu..i according to the new circumstances 
that Their unanimous conviction 
was indispensably necessary. They wished 
not to see France abandoned to the ravages 
of war, her provinces or her resources cur- 
tailed, but only such a government existing 
in that country as would afford security to 
the rest of Europe. In this view he thought 
it would be generally admitted that the re- 
storation of Louis NVILLI. to his throne was 
an object dear to the heart, not only from 
feelings of sympathy, but from a principle 
of general expediency. He could state it as 
the conviction of his mind, founded on the 
fullest enquiry (which it was his duty to 
make), that the great majority of the people 
of France, he would say three-fourths of 
them, desired the return of the King. As far 
as the weight of moral evidence went, he be- 
lieved this to be the sentiment of the south 
of France, of the west, and of the north. 
With that opinion of the state of public sen- 
tient in that country, and iooking to what 
yas best for the general security and repose 
of rurope, he was not ashamed to avow his 
anxious Wish for the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. to his throne. It was true we had 
no right to dictate to an independent coun- 
try what its government shon.d be. or who 
shoula be its head 3. but we had a right to 
interfere and say, that France shail not 
have a government which threatens the re- 
pose, the security, and the very existence of 
surrounding nations; still more, when the 
Allies had already given, and France had 
received, conditions of peace more favour 
able than the former would have given, cr 
the latter received, had the existence ef such 
a government been prolonged.—The nobie 
Lord concluded with moving an address in 
answer to the Prince Regent’s message, as- 
suring his Royal Highness of their cordial 
support in all the measures he might deem 
necessary against the commen enemy. 

Earl Grey replied at great length. The 
foundation of a’l just war, he observed, inust 
be a principle of self-defence; and it must 
not only be shewn that we had an abstract 
right of going to war, but that it was neccs- 
sary to our security.. These were principles 
by which the jusiice of every war ought to 
be tried, and by which he should endeavour 
to try the present. Had any aggression 
then been made upon the country? Had 
any demand of reparation been made and 
not been listened to ? Upon what then does 
the right of going to war rest? The Noble 


arose 


. of the Treaty of Paris, which, ACCOrdine ty 
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Lord secmed to rest it on the contrayeny; h 
him, stipulated che abdication of Buona 
on which abdication depended our security 
He was happy the Noble Jord had 
rested the matter on this greund fur so 
other question, respecting the right of evry 
nation to choose its own government, was 
avoided. Atter numerous references ty 
tory, to shew that the only objeet of states, 
in confederation, had been to prevent the 
union of powers where such a junctioy 
threatened the independence or tranquillity 
of other nations, Earl Grey asked, what was 
the species of danger against which we were 
now ca‘led upon to guard ? It wasa danger 
arising from. the personal character, and 
personal existence of one man. In the 
whole history of modern wars, pregnant as 
it was with the falsest pretences—tertile as 
it was in examples of the most rapacious 
views, covering themselves under an 
tation of liberal principles, and a love ef in. 
dependence, there was at present no in 
stance oi a war commenced, or conducted 
upon such a principle. He supposed that 
the Nobie Lord did not mean to deny that 
the Allies had committed a breach of (cit! 
with Buonaparte—his pension had not been 
paid—his property and that of bis iomily 
hac been sequestrated in France—:nc, ae: 
cording to Gen. Dessolle’s proclamction, it 
was in contemplation to remove hin from 
Elba; for that General said in his procla 
mation, and it has not been disavowed, 
** that the desperate attempt of Buoneparte 
had been precipitated by his knowledge of 
its being the intention of Congre-s to re 
move him to a situation where he would be 
less dangerous to the world.” It further 
appeared to have been the intention of 
Congress to deprive the Archduchess aud 
her son of their provision—the proviticese! 
Parma, Placentia, and Gustalia. ite mgs! 
of a people to choose their own governme 
he held to be a sacred right; nor did avy 
internal change of government abroge 
treaties concluded with foreign powers. In 
the Treaty there was no exclusion oF pr 
scription of any particular person by nels, 
how then could the personal exception & 
Buonaparte be maintained? He Janene 
the publication of that declaration, by 
Buonaparte was said to be an outlaws a“ 
vas put out of the pale of civik ane 
relations: it was an incentive to — 
tion, and was a foul biot upon the coun: 
‘That declaration had given to the enciy 
all the advantages of its wickedness bey 
committed this country to the er 
ternative of destroying the perso” and it 
of Buouaparte, or by ultimately "wills 
with him, of incurring a 
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wt example. The policy pursued on this 
aeasion left us no room for compromise, 
no safety for our honour, except in that full 
oot unqualified success which Providence 
iid alone insure. The noble lord had 
wsted the policy of the war, first, on the 
internal state and dispositions of the french 
woples and, secondiy, on the power and 
cniality of the present confederacy. With 
sespect to the first of these points, he must 
sserve, that it was a question upon which 


+ was extremely difficult to procure aceu- 


nie information. ven though there should 
ie discontent and revolt at home, the only 
eet produced, and many such examples 
might be found in the history of the ancient 
world, was to call forth greater energies, 
mid to infuse a more military spirit. Never 
were states more triumphant abroad, than 
when most disturbed at home. Any attack 
fom abroad on a government struggling 
with domestic difficulties, ov civil war, serv- 
ed only to unite all parties in the end against 
the invader, and to put in motion all those 
principles of national independence and 
gory that slept amidst the tumults and 
emmotions of intestine warfare. That the 
Bourbons were unpopular in France, all his 
information led him to believe; unpopular 
not only amongst the military, but among 
the more vigorous and effective portion of 
the population. The opinion of most of 
those who had visited Paris during the sum- 
iner was, that the French constitution was 
not likely to outlive Louis; and the proba- 
lility was, that some revolution was at hand. 
Could Buonaparte have traversed France 
with the rapidity of the post, presenting 
himself every where, and sometimes almost 
unattended, to thé populace, yet every 
where received with acclamations, unless 
there had been an universally prevailing 
‘“atiment in his favour ? Look at the com- 
position, too, of the French armies? What 
vas the distinguishing principle which had 
hitherto stamped its character? It was, 
at the French troops were men of superior 
‘nk and character, drawn from respectable 
“asses by the operation of the conscription, 
‘uimated by the splendid fortunes, titles, 
‘nd principalities, to which individuals of 
West military rank had risen.—-When 
recollected that Buonaparte had, in 
Gisposable army of 540,000, with 
umerous and better-appointed artillery 
ever seen in Europe, we 
seth beware of precipitating a war 
this force. Accord- 
179,099 there wa already 
on march to the frontiers.— 
ther defended altoge- 
by French troops, had been 

From this kingdom and Ryssta, 
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he believed, 200,009 had been liberated. 
His present force might fairly be estimated 
at 300,000 veterans. ‘The King of Wirtem- 
bere and other Powers had declared them- 
selves ready to join the league against Buo- 
naparte: but without obtaining a share of 
the golden eggs which the great goose of 
Europe \aid so plentifully, there was no cer- 
tainty of their cordial co-operation. From 
the efforts of Sweden and Spain not much 
could be expected. The British army had 
lost some of its bravest men in iil-planned 
transatlantic expeditions. The Saxon troops 
under Blucher mutinied : in fine, could they, 
after what had passed in Saxony, in Genoa, 
and in Poland, come to the contest with the 
same courage and confidence as they did 
then? It was not in the nature of things. 
Russia had Poland to fear and to guard 5 
Austria had Italy; for if Murat should not 
be totally destroyed before France could 
advance to his assistance, Austria must 
send such an army to Italy as could not fail 
to weaken very much her power to aid the 
confederacy, and would thereby render their 
efforts against Buonaparte very different to 
what they were last year, when there was 
the most entire unanimity in their proceed 
ings; and their armies, in the highest state 
of discipline and equipment, out-numbered 
Buonaparte’s by many thousands. The 
Noble Lord then argued it to be possible 
that Buonaparte, schooled by the reverses 
he had experienced, might have become 
sensible of the imprucdence at least, if not 
the folly, of the wild scheme in which the 
madness of his ambition and his long suc- 
cess had led him to engage, and that he 
might keep that peace which he now courted. 
He concluded with moving an amendmerit, 
disapproving of the principle of the -war. 
Lord Bathurst spoke at some length. 
Lord Grenville supported the address ; 
but towards the middle of his speech he was 
unfortunately taken so ill that he was un- 
able to proceed. The division was then 
loudly called for, and Lord Grey’s amend- 
ment was negatived by 156 to 44, 
Thursday, June 1. 


The report of the Committee on the Ear! 
of Rosebery’s divorce bill was received, by 
some clauses of which Lady Rosebery is re- 
strained from marrying Sir H. Mildmay ; 
all her marriage settlements with the Earl 
are cut down or obviated; and her allow- 
ance is limited to £. 300 per annum. 

Thursday, June 8. 

Lord Donoughmore, after prefatory 
speech in favour of Cathulic emancipation, 
moved, that the House should form itseli 
into a committee, to take into considera- 
tion the present state of the Roman Catho- 
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lics of Great Britain and Ireland, with re- 


ference to the laws by which they still con- ° 


tinued to be aggrieved. The discussion 
whieh followed was not long ; nor were the 
arguments novel.—-Lord Liverpool said it 
would be impossible to secure a Protestant 
government and a Protestant church, if 
Catholics were admitted into Parliament— 
The Duke of Sussex and Lord Grenville . 
spoke in favour of the motion.—Lord Do- 
noughmore, at the suggestion of Lords 
Mulgrave and Harrowby, amended his mo- 
tion, that the House should resolve intoa 
committee upon the question early next 
session.—-After 2 few words from Lords 
Melville and Redesdale against, and the 
Earl of Aberdeen for, the motion, it was 
negatived by 86 to 60 voices. 


Friday, June 16. 


A message from the Prince Regent sta- 
ted that the British and Irish militias would 
be called out, and part embodied. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, May 2. 


Mr Horner, after dwelling at great length 

upon the services rendered to the Allies last 
year by Murat, King of Naples, and the en- 
gagements which had been entered into 
with that sovereign by the British minis- 
ters, moved, in conclusion, an address ** for 
an account of all negociations between this 
country and the government of Naples, 
with a view to an armistice last year, for 
an immediate co-operation against France, 
and also fer any communications that had 
been received prior to the hostilities just 
commenced between that government aid 
Austria.” 

Lord Castlereagh entered into a circum- 
stantial narrative, to shew the ambition, du- 
plicity, and bad faith*of Murat. His Lord- 
ship stated, that in August 1813, Austria 
wished to open negociations with Murat 
on the basis, not that Murai should remain 
at Naples, but that some dominious should 
be given to him as an equivalent. In Qc- 
tober, a representation was made by the 
Austrian government, that Murat woul! 
not listen to such terms, and that as the 
connection with him was essential to the 
operations of the campaign, they proposed 
that Murat should remain at Naples, acd 
that the Sicilian family should jook to some 
other quarter for indemnities. ‘They urged 
the itnprepriety of forsaking gcneral pur- 
poses for remote interests. His Majesty’s 
government, feeling for the general policy, 
however reluctant they might be in other 
respects, gave their concurrence, on condi- 
tion that Murat would give suitable inden. 
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nities to the king of Sicily, and join 9, 
° he 
Allied force in Italy, with not fewer 4), 
30,000 Neapolitan troops. The House 
should understand, that the engagemen;, 
of this country with the King of Sicily we, 
only to secure the general interests of Sci), 
as an ally ; there was nothing as a sinc qn 
non with respect to Naples. In consequer 
of this Treaty, Lord W. Bentinck concludes 
an armistice with Murat. Subsequent) 
Lord W. Bentinck was led to-entertaiy su 
picions of the conduct of Murat. On the 
25th March, long after the Treaty had been 
ratified, and when Murat might have de. 
stroyed those unfavourable opinions, Lor 
W. Bentinck wrote, that he had not fulfil. 
led his engagements. with Austria (an opi. 
nion confirmed by the Austrian general 
Nugent,) and that he was only Waiting to 
place himself on the strongest side. Op 
this occasion, he (Lord C.) thought it 
was better to exercise an excess of conf. 
dence than an excess of jealousy, and ®l| 
his arguments were thrown into the scale 
in favour of Murat. Towards the close o! 
March, the Allies entered Paris. In that 
city, the Noble Lord had a communication 
with a person which convinced him that 
Murat had not fulfilled his engagements. 
He expressed this opinion both to the Nea 
politan agent in London, and afterwards 
to the Duke of Campo Chiara at Vienna, 
saying, that on that account the question oi 
Naples must be left free and open, for the 
discussion of Congress, when all other mat- 
ters were settled. Lord Bentinck had in- 
formed him, by a letter, that he conceivet 
that the object of Murat was very cleat, 
** that he wanted to hold the balance in his 
own hands, to keep possession of Italy south 
of the Po, and then to throw his weight in- 
to the scale which seemed rost likely t 
preponderate.” Princg Talleyrand also told 
hia that he had the clearest proofs, that 
long after Murat had been negociating wits 
the Allies, he was also in direct negociation 
with conaparte for the possession Italy 
south of the Po. It is true, that Buonapse, 
not then thinking so hurably of his fortune 
treated his proposal with the utmost cone 
tempt, and talked of Murat as@ madman 
anda fool. It appeared, that even the 
month of February last year, the Queen 
Naples was in direct communication Wl" 
Buonaparte, and made proposals te 
the part of her husband. As to the me” 
that was claimed for his not Jonns 1 a 
Viceroy, the fact was, that he os oa 
join him, as their pretensions 
patible. He, in fact, claimed about 
his Vice-royalty. ‘The House 
see the cruel situation in which “1” 
aced.* They had been tev" 
had been placed. ‘They : 
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ia every corner of the country for supposed 
preaches of faith, which the gentlemen on 
the other side so confidently charged them 
with! He trusted that he had been able to 
collect sufficient documents to prove to the 
House and the country, that there had been 
no breach of faith on the part of the British 
government. At his request, Prince 
leyrand had made a diligent search in the 
bureau of Paris, where important documents 
had been found, consisting of the cvrres- 
pondence between the Princess Borglicse, 
Buonaparte, and the King and Queen of Na- 
ples. The first letter was from Eliza, Prin- 
cess of Borghese, to Buonaparte, dated Luc- 
ca, Feb. 14, 1814: it was as follows :— 
“ The projects of the Knglish and Aus- 
trians do away all the doubts which the 
personal conduct of the King of Naples 
might create. I ought not to conceal from 
your Majesty that I have received from 
him several letters, much at variance with 
the operations of his troops. ‘The King is 
ina state of great agitation. He is asto- 
nished that the Viceroy should have retired 
from the Adige, and that I have quitted 
Tuscany, upon the notion that he could be 
the enemy of your Majesty and of France. 
He loudly expresses his devotion and his 
gratitude for your person, and he even said 
to the Tuscan Deputies, that he would pre- 
fer receiving the first blow, to drawing his 
sword against a Frenchman. I know not 
how to reconcile this language, of which | 
do not suspect the sincerity, with all the 
arbitrary measures which have endangered 
my authority, and those which oblige me 
even now to provide for the safety of the 
troops assembled at Pisa. Your Majesty 
will appreciate these contradictions, which 
seem to me to proceed from a resolution 
deemed by the King conformable to his in- 
terests, but into which he has been drag- 
ged, contrary to his own affections. I am 
assured that the language and conduct of 
the King are similar in his cemmunications 
with the Viceroy. It is nevertheless cer- 
tain, that a proclamation of General Bel- 
legarde’s, which recalls the nations of Italy 
0 their former state, has been re-printed 
‘t Bologna under the eyes of the King. 
This proclamation, drawn up with mugh 
art, has produced the greatest effect in Tus- 
cany, where it is extensively circulated. 
{am with profound respect, Sire, &e. 
(Signed) “© ELIZA.” 


Letter {rom Buona parte tothe Queen of Naples. 


“ Nangis, Feb. 17.—Your husband is a 
—s brave man in the field of battle ; but he 
r omy cowardly than a woman or a monk 
notin presence of the enemy. He 

Moral courage, He.has been fright. 
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eed, and he has not hazarded losing, for a 
moment, that which he cannot hold but by 
me and with me. Make him fully sensible 
of his absurdity. When he quitted the ar- 
my without my order, I foresaw all the 
evil counsels which would be given him. 
I am, however, better satisfied with the 
message he has sent me through you. If 
he be sincerely sorry, let him watch the 
moment for preving to me that he has not 
been so ungrateful as he is pusillanimous. 
{ may yet pardon him the injury which he 
has done me.” | 
He should next read an extract from a 
fetter from Fouche to Buonaparte, dated 
Lueca, Feb. 18. This letter states, * that 
the King was sick with grief: that he felt 
thoroughly the circumstances in which he 
was placed, and that the Ev clish and Aus. 
trians reproached him with too much at- 
tachment to his Imperial Majesty.” He 
then read an extract of a letter from En- 
gene Beauharnois to Buonaparte, dated the 
28th of Feb. This letter expressed, * that 
the Viceroy had the strongest hopes that 
the King of Naples would not add to the 
wrongs he had been guilty of towards his 
Imperial Majesty, by firing at his troops.” 
He next read an extract of a letter from the 
French Consul, at Ancona, which had no 
date, but was certainly written about the 
same time. That letter stated the sub- 
stance of the conversation between him and 
Murat.” ** The King of Naples told him 
that necessity alone compelled him to join 
the Allies. The inaritime strength of Eng. 
land was always thfeatening his states with 
invasion, and his people were discontented 
at the stagnation of trade. He said that it 
was agreed that his army was never to fight 
against Frenchmen.” The next letter which 
he had to read was a very curious doen- 
ment: it was a letter from Buonaparte to 
Murat, giving him an account of his suc- 
cesses over the Austrians on the 10th, llth, 
and 12th, and threatening hiin with the 
effects of his displeasure if he did not change 
his conduct. This curious instrument be- 
gan in this manner—*‘* Sire, my brother, 
your conduct has been diametrically oppo- 
site to your duty. ‘That, however, belongs 
to the weakness of your character. You 
are a good soldier in the field of battle, but 
elsewhere your conduct has becn most pu- 
sillanimous. I still rely upon your contri- 
tion, to repair the faults you have been guil- 
ty of. Ifit should turn out otherwise, you 
may repent it. I hope you are not one ec 
those who think the lion is dead, and— 
(Lord C. said he did not know how tu 
read the next phrase in English, but he 


? 


would give it to them in the original,) 
et gue l'on peut pisser sur lui.” ( Loud 


Laughter. ) 
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Laughicr.) “ I defeated the Austrians yes- 
na Another victory will restore my 
afluirs. You have done me all the harm 
you could, ever since you left the army at 
Wilna. The title of King has turned your 
head. What you have written to me is at 
variance with your actions. I shall see by 
your conduct at Ancona whether your heart 
is truly French. Recolect that the king- 
dom which you ante is only your's for 
the benefit of those who gave it to you. I 
for the benefit of my 
system.” He thou zht that those documents 
pretty plaialy shewed the light in which his 
conduct was considercd by the French. 
His object was to get possession of the whole 
of Italy south of the Po. By the interference 


of 


made a aing onl 


his troops at Licggio, a consider ‘able body 
f French troops were suffered to escape, 
that would otherwise have been prisoners. 
After he had so completely violated his en- 

cagements with the Allies, they were all of 
opinion that he had no claims to their in- 
terference for his protection. France and 
Spain strongly pressed at the Congress ihe 
displacing him from the throne of Naples. 
He wou however, state most ¢: ifidentiy, 
that if had acted fairly in the 
mon cause, his claim to the kingdom of 
Naples would have been supported, not on- 
y by this country, but by Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. The noble Lord then obser- 
vad, that about the time Buonaparte left El- 
ba. a remarkable change took place in th 
policy of the government of Naples. Mu- 
at took occasion then to complain of the 
ch government, and demanded a free 
passage for 80,000 men through that part 
of Italy which was under the Austrian do- 
minion. Austria, though alarmed, gave a 
peremptory refusal. He afterwards fixed 
his head-guarters at Ancona, and al! his 
sudsequent movements shewed that he was 
cesirous of co-operating with Buonaparte, 
and effecting a diversion in his favour. The 
, ble Lord said in conGusion, that the in- 

formation of the Hon. Gentleman who made 
those charges appeared tu have been drawn 
from the secret official sources of other 
countries, which were not the most credit- 
able; and he hoped it would prove a salu- 
tary lesson to the hon. members on that 
side of the house, which would make them 
in future more cautious of bringing forward 
calumniate the government 
en anihority so weak and ineficient. 


ild, 


accusations to 


Mr Whiitiread said, he was not convine 
(fic bus ‘onauct Was not 


e312 eur the he said 
to il that had been mad 


of it. 
Mr Posoniy ceclared that nothing that 


the Noble Lord had said, or could Say, 
would be deemeeé by any of them either in- 


of Parliament. 


struction or authority. He thought tt 4 
base insinuation of the Noble Lord to ey. 
deavour to inculcate an idea that he and pi: 
hon. friends derived their intelligence frop) 
the secret agents of foreign governments, 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, said the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had misunderstoo4 
his argument. He alluded to a letter from 
Genoa ; but begged to know what he mean: 
by the expression of base insinuation ? 

Mr Jivkitbread said the letter from Genoa 
was received by him from a_ person who 
had a right to send him any information he 
thought proper. 

The Speaker, and Messrs Horner and 
Tierney, having interiered, Lord Castlere agh 
explained his meaning to be, that when 
persons made charges on information drawn 
from weak and improper sources, such char- 
ges ought not to be attended by the House. 

Mr /’onsonby replied, that after this ex- 
planation, he could have no hesitation in 
saying that he was sorry he had made use 
of the expressions he did. Motion agreed te. 

Friday, May 5. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the Property-Tax Renewal Bill be read 
a third time. Mr Dickenson proposed, that 
as farmers’ accounts consisted, no less than 
nerchants, in constant acts of buying and 
selling, that they should be allowed to make 
appenls, and receive deductions for losses 
Guring the year. Mr Vansittart said, that 
the allowing of appeals would produce in- 
xphicable confusion ia a million of returns 
that weré annu ally made; another difficul- 
ty attending the proof ef losses weuld arise 
from the few and irregular accounts kept by 
farmers. The third reading was carried by 
160 to 29. 

Monday, May 8 

In the Committee of Supply, Mr Lusi 
ington moved for repairs of King Henry 
VII's Chapel £.24245; British Museum 
£.55803; and for £.9000 to complete the 
ee of an estate for the family of the 

.te Lord Nelson : the latter occasionec some 

ri ussion, being opposed by Messrs. W hits 
bread, W. Smith, and Bankes, who con 
tended that the proposals of Mr Kemp +o 
his estate in Suffolk, was preferable to the 
purchase of Standish, in Wiltshire. nw was 
stated by Mr Rose, the Speaker, and othe 
that Mr Kemp's estate consisted ony 
1000 acres, some of which was copy®%s> 
that the rvuads were so bad in winter tha 
was inaccessible ; and that he had — 
take £.70,000 including fixture> 
estate of on the contrary, 
of 2500 acres, together with @ bly 
mansion ; and Earl Nelson so | at 
proved of it, that he offered to pay & 
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curplus beyond the original grant out of his 
own pocket, if Parliament would not make 
it good. On'a division this grant was car- 
ried by LLL to 66. 
CIVIL LIsT. 

Mr Tierney entered at great length into 
the increasing expences of the Civil List, 
and complained that the powers of the Com- 
mittee were too circumscribed to do any 
good. He then noticed several items in 
the department of the Lord Chamberlain. 
The charge of furniture for Cariton House 
alone during two years and three quarters 
was £.160,000 exclusively of the £.100,000 
yoted on the motion of Mr Perceval for an 
out-fit This made £.260,000. Mr Perce- 
yal stated that the extra expence was for 
plate and other ornamental matters. What 
had become of the King’s plate? The 
upholstery expences were last year £.49,000. 
Or-molu was charged £42,900, china and 
glass, £.12,000, linen drapery, &c..an en- 
ormous sum ; the silversmith and the ward- 
robe occasioned charges to an immense a- 
mount; the former no jess than £.130,000 
in three years. ‘There was a delicacy due to 
the Royal Family, but a faithful Parliament 
could not better discharge its duty than by 
guarding against unnecessary expenditure, 
which was indeed unequailed in Europe. 
For the expences of the foreign Sovereigns 
there was £.50,000. The average of ex- 
pence for plate and jewels was £.25,000 a- 
year To whom did that plate belong ? 
He believed many of the items ought to be 
charged individually to the Prince Regent, 
who had a privy purse of above £.70,000 a 
year. He then adverted to the numerous 
allowances to Ambassadors. He beiieved 
that instead of the usual allowance of plate, 
some of the Ambassadors took money. A 
Mr Wm. Hijl, and Mr A’Court, who were 
only envoys, had £.3,500 for plate, as if 
they had been Ambassadors. The Duke of 
Wellington had no more. He concluded 
with moving that the Committee be em- 
powered to send for and examine Mr Marsh 
0 the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. 

Lord Castlereagh explained that the whole 
exceeding of the three years was £.90,000 ; 
rr i that sum was placed against the 
ak for outfit, but in reality applied 
of the Prince’s debts, and by 
thes An € £.60,600 per annum issued for 
Rd Aisi would be sooner relieved, there 
at tary the wholea saving of £10,000. 
List of de unjust to compare the Civil 
with the expenditure of 
Voted. by th ca A million a-year was 
of “thes French legislature to the King 
Portine and his family, merely tor sup- 

'§ the splendour of the crown, while 
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one half of our Civil List was appropriated 
to very ditlerent purposes. He should state 
in Conclusion, that for the purpose of watch- 
ing the expenditure of the Civil List, a war- 
rant hid recently passed the Privy Seal, 
directing that estimates of every expendi- 
ture should be given in to a responsible 
otheer, whose approbation and order should 
be essential to every tradesman for the pay- 
ment of his accounts. 

Mer Tierney said it was too much to say, 
while the property-tax existed, and trades. 
men Were dragged before a set of commis 
sioners, who were authorized to examine 
their books, and investigate the whole of their 
transactions, that the affairs of the crown 
were not to be inquired into. The motion 
was finally negatived by 175 to L192. 

Thursday, May 18. 

General Thornton moved for leave to a- 
Mend the Riot Act in the following parti- 
Culars: if the mob did not disperse imme- 
diately, to punish by fine and imprisonment : 
and for the second offence, transportation « 
constables to be authorized to apprehend 
the rioters; persons having windows, doors, 
and furniture broken, to be indemnified 5 
all illuminations, .as productive ef riot and 
tumult, to be prohibited under certain pe- 
nalties: leave was refused to be given to 
bring in the Bill. 

Lord Castlereagh obtained leave to hring 
in a bill to authorize his Majesty to call out 
and embody the whole or any part of the 
regular part of the Militia. 

Weducsday, May 22. 

Lord Dilton, aliuding to the grant by 
the East India Company of £.20,000 to 
Lord Melville, to pay off the debts of his 
father, remarked, that the recommendation 
ef this grant by the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire was corrupt in its conception and 
mischievous in its consequences. It was 
but two or three sessions ago that the East 
India Company, applying for a loan, ob- 
tained from that House two miikions and a 
half, getting £.500,000 more than they re- 
quired, and that by the means of a Minister 
of the Crown, who, the next year, solicited 
them to give £,20,000 to one of his own 
colleagues. He then moved, that in trans- 
mitting the letter, the Chairman of the 
Kast India Company had acted contrary to 
the spirit of the act of the 24th of the King, 
&c. ‘The motion was, after some conversa- 
tion, negatived by 86 to 30. 

Thursda Ys M ay 23. 

Sir Francis Burdett presented a petition 
from the City of Westminster, the objects 
of which were peace and a reform in Par- 
liament. It was read once, and Lord Cas- 

tlereagh 
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tlereagh desired that the first paragraph 
might be read again: it declared that Eng- 
jand, being on the eve of a new war, on the 
avowed grounds, as alledged by Ministers, 
of interfering with France in its choice of a 
sovereign, and government having mani- 
fested a determined refusal to treat for 
peace, the war was necessarily an unjust 
one—that, eruelly taxed as the people of 
this country already were, they were still to 
endure the burden of fresh taxes—that such 
a policy as was now pursued, might be re- 
garded as resembling madness. Did they 
not recollect that the domestic enemies of 
the country had robbed the people of their 
legitimate representation ? that it was the 
personal interest of Ministers to be stirring 
up want, and that their conduct was such as 
deserved impeachment, &c. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to the petition 
received, as it was an insult to the 


£36U se, 


Sic J’. Purdeit said, that the meaning of 
the word Petition was not a begging cap in 
hand, but a seeking as a matter of right, 
and in the Petition of Right the word was 
demand. He had no doubt, that if the noble 
Lord requested it, the House would not re- 
ceive the petition, for a person in his situa- 
tion was used to the obedience of the House. 
One petition was, however, recorded in the 
journals which offered to prove that 17 
persons returned 74 members, and that 150 
persons actually returned a majority of that 
House. It would be his duty, when he 
should meet with proper support from with- 
oui, to shew that the House was any thing 
but a representation of the people. He had 
great respect for the Members of the House 
individually: they were a body of gentie- 
men of enlightened minds and well-informed 
understandings, and of much worth in pri- 
vate life; indeed he thought them respect- 
able in every point of view, except when 
they were assembled in this place, and acted 
not as if they had the public, but their own 
private interest at heart. At any rate, he 
did not apprehend that it was important to 
the City of Westminster whether it was ac- 
cepted or not; for experience had shewn 
that petitions of this nature, when laid upon 
the table, were no more regarded than those 
thrown under it. 

Mr Fitzgerald said, that the Hon. Baro- 
net had attained the object he had in view 
—that of making the speech which they had 
just heard. 


being 


RLIGENT’S MESSAGE. 


Lord Casilereagh moved, that His Royal 
Highness’s message be taken into considera- 
tion. The topics urged by him being simi- 
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lar to those used in the other House jy 
Lord Liverpool, we shall not recapitulate 


them. ‘To shew the perfidy of Buonaparte, 
and how impossible it was for him to sue. 
cumb to his destiny and to submit to his 
disappointments, he read the following |e. 
ter 


Translation of a letter from the Duke of Bis. 
sano to the Duke of Vicenza, in the cypher 
of the Emperor with his Ministers. 


Sirn,—Your Excellency will have recei. 
ved, or will doubtless in the course of to. 
day receive the dispatch from Rheims of 
which M. Frochot was the bearer, and 
which was accompanied by a letter from the 
Emperor. The Emperor desires that you 
would avoid explaining yourself clearly up- 
on every thing which may relate to deliver. 
ing up the fortresses of Antwerp, Mayence 
and Alexandria, if you should be obliged to 
consent to those cessions ; his Majesty in- 
tending, even though he should have ratified 
the Treaty, to be guided by the military si- 
tuation of affairs. Wait till the last mo- 
ment. The bad faith of the Allies in re- 
spect to the Capitulations of Dresden, Dant: 
zick, and Gorcum, authorizes us to endea- 
vour not to be duped. Refer, therefore, 
these questions to a military arrangement, 
as was done at Presburg, Vienna, and Tiltit. 
His Majesty desires, that you would not 
lose sight of the disposition which he will 
feel not to deliver up these three keys of 
France, if military events, on which he is 
willing still to rely, should permit him not 
to do so, even if he should have signed the 
cession Of al! these provinces. In a word, 
his Majesty wishes to be able, after the 
treaty, to be guided by existing circumstan- 
ces, to the last moment. He orders you to 
burn this letter as soon as you have read 
it.’"—March 19, 1814. 

The Noble Lord concluded with moving 
an Address to the Prince Regent, assuring 
his Royal Highness of their cordial suppot! 
in the measures he may take, in conjunctio! 
with his Ailies, against the common enemy: 

Lord George Cavendish willingly concut 
red with the first part of the Address, but 
moved an amendment to the latter part, 
declaring it to be unjust and unwise ' 
commence a war for the mere purpose o 
excluding an individual from the gover 
ment of a country ; and it left us no alter- 
native between the total destruction of a 
government, and the disgrace of being a 
last compelled to treat with it in the ever 
of 

Mr J. Smith seconded the amendment. ’ 

Mr Grattan declared it was with regre 
he differed from those friends with whet! 


he usually voted: but the con rind 
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wind was, that we could not treat with 
juonaparte, and that war was inevitable, 
iyst, and necessary. 

* cir F. Burdett admired the eloquent and 
ingenious address to the passions of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman; but thought his 
exaggerations equal to those imputed to the 


french. He opposed the motion. 
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Messrs Law and Wynne also spoke in fa- 
vour of the motion; and Messrs Ponsonby 
and Tierney in favour of the amendment. 
Lord Milton thought a state of war better 
than a peace without any of its usual ad- 
vantages. The amendment was then ne- 
gatived by 331 voices to 92, and the ad- 
dress was carried. 


FRANCE. 


LOUIS XVIII. REPLACED UPGN THE 
THRONE——-SURRENDER OF BONAPARTE. 


WE communicated in our last number 

the abdication of Bonaparte—the im- 
nediate consequence of the important vic- 
tory of Waterloo. Louis XVIII. is once 
more placed upon the throne of France, 
and the white flag has again been displayed 
from the palace of the Thuilleries. It does 
not clearly appear, however, that the one 
has given general satisfaction to the French 
people, or that the other is likely to become 
the signal of tranquillity and peace. 

Alter accepting the abdication of Bona- 
parte, a Provisional Government was form- 
ed, consisting of five persons, namely, Car- 
not, Fouche, Caulincourt, Quinette, and 
Grenier. A long and tumultuous discus- 
sion was commenced in the Chamber of 
Peers respecting the propriety of recognising 
Napoleon If, as his successor, and to this 
proposition the House at length agreed. In 
\he Chamber of Representatives the same 
motion was made, and, after some discus- 
‘tn, it was agreed to acknowledge Napo- 
leon II, as successor to the crown, accord- 
‘gto the terms of the abdication, which 
“Smade on this express condition. At 
“te same time, it was intimated, that if the 
Allies rejected this proposition, that the in- 
“tests of one family were not to be put in 
ee with the happiness of millions. 

“imissioners were immediately appointed 
8 treat with the Allies on this footing. Re- 
“tonal, and every man a traitor to bis 
"My who deserted his post either in the 
an or in the national guard 3 and the Pro- 
nal Government circulated the follow- 
“o Plocamation to the people of France : 


** Paris, June 24, 
‘enchmen !—-Within a period of a few 
successes and a dreadful re. 
A agitated vour destinies, 
appeared necessary to your 

Join tay, eet Of the world, and Nepo- 

wy 1815, 


Were also voted declaring the war 
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leon abdicated the imperial power. His 
abdication forms the term of his political 
life. ‘His son is proclaimed. Your new 
Constitution, which possesses as yet only 
good principles, is about to undergo its ap- 
plication, and even those principles are to 
be purified and extended. There no longer 
exists powers jealous of each other. The 
space is free to the enlightened patriotism 
of your Representatives, and the Peers feel, 
think, and vote, as your mandatories. Af- 
ter twenty-five years of political tempest, 
the moment has arrived when every thing 
wise and sublime that has been conceived 
respecting social institutions, may be per- 
fected in yours. Let reason and genius 
speak, and from whatever side their voices 
may proceed, they shall be heard. Pleni- 
potentiaries have ceparted, in order to 
treat in the name of the nation, and to 
negociate with the powers of Europe that 
peace which they have promised on one con- 
dition, which is now fulfilled. The whole 
world will, like you, be attentive to their 
reply. Their answer will make known whe- 
ther justice and promises are any thing on 
earth. Frenchmen! be united ; let all ral- 
ly under circumstances of such great im- 
portance. Let civil discord be appeased 5 
let dissension be silent, at this moment when 
the great interests of nations are to be dis- 
cussed. Be united from the north of France 
to the Pyrenees; from La Vendee to Mar- 
seilles. Who is he, Who, born on the soil 
of France, whatever may be his party, 
whatever his political opinions, will not 
range himself under the national standard 
to defend the independence of the country ! 
Armies may in part be destroyed; but the 
experience of all ages, and of all nations, 
proves that an intrepid nation combating 
for justice and liberty cannot be destroyed. 
The Emperor, in abdicating, has offered 
himself as a sacrifice. ‘The Members of the 
Government devote themselves in accept- 
ing from your Representatives the reins of 
the state. 
The Duke of OrrRantTo, President. 
T. BERLIER, Secretary,” &c. 
The 
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The Commissioners sent to the Allies to 
treat for peace were not admitted to a 
hearing ; and the armies of Wellington and 

lucher pushed into France, the overthrow 
« Bonaparte’s army on the 18th June ha- 
\ing been so decisive, that it was unable to 
make further resistance to their progress. 
On entering the French territory the Duke 
of Wellington addressed the following pro- 
ciamation to the inhabitants :— 

** I announce to the French, that I en- 
ter their territory at the head of an army 
already victorious, not as an enemy (except 
of the Usurper, the enemy of the human 
race, with whom there can be neither peace 
nor truce), but to aid them to shake off the 
ron yoke by which they are oppressed. I 
therefore gave to my army the subjoined 
orders, and I desire that every one who 
violates them may be made known to me. 
‘The French know, however, that I have a 
right to yequire that they conduct them- 
selves in such a manner that I may be able 
to protect them against those who seek to 
co them evil. They must, then, furnish 
the requisitions that will be made them by 
persans authorized to make them, taking 
receipts in due form and order; that they 
remain quietly at their homes, and have 
no correspondence or communication with 
the Usurper, or with bis adherents. All 
those who shall absent themselves from 
their homes, after the entrance of the army 
into France, and ail those who shall be ab- 
sent in the service of the Usurper, shall be 
considered as enemies and his adherents, 
and their property shail be appropriated to 
the subsistence of the army. 

** Given at head-quarters, at Malplaquet, 

this 2ist of June 1815. 
** WELLINGTON.” 

The citadel of Cambray surrendered to 
ihe Allies on the 25th; Peronne was taken 
with trifling loss on the following day ; and 
continuing their vieterious career, the Bri- 
tish and Prussian armies were on the Ist 
July in communication before Paris. 

Marshals Soult and Grouchy had previ- 
ously colieeted the remains of the beaten 
French army, and marched upon the capi- 
tal; and after an ineffectual attempt to 
make their way through the Prussian line, 
‘hey succeeded, it appears, in turning their 
left, and in thus retiring into Paris. 

‘rhe French government had fortified St 
Denis and Montmartre very strongly, as 
well as the heights of Belviile, and had in- 
undated the ground in frout. The regular 
jorce by which the city was defended a- 
mounted, according to the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s calculation, to 40 or 50,000 troops 
of the line and guards, besides the national 
guards end other new levies. On the right 


bank of the Seine fortifications Had also bee, 
raised, by which Paris would not have been 
assailable on that side, without Zreat loss, 
It was judged expedient, therefore, by the 
allied generals, to make their approaches oy, 
the left bank, and, after two ineffectual 4). 
tacks by the garrison, which were repulse 
by the Prussian troops, the French Gover). 
ment on the 3d July entered into a capitu. 
lation for the surrender of the city, consist. 
ing of the following articles :— 

Art I. There shall be a suspension of 
arms between the Allied armies commanded 
by His Highness the Prince Blucher, and 
His Excellency the Duke of Wellington, 
and the French army under the walls of 
Paris. 

II. The French army shall put itself jy 
march to-morrow, to take up its position 
behind the Loire. Paris shall be completely 
evacuated in three days; and the movement 
behind the Loire shall be effected within 
eight days. 

MII. The French army shall take with it 
all its materiel, field artillery, military cheat. 
horses, and property of regiments, without 
exception. All persons belonging to the 
depots shall also be removed, as well as 
those belonging to the different branches of 
administration, which belong to the army. 

IV. The sick and wounded, and the me. 
dical officers whom it may be necessary to 
leave with them, are placed under the spe- 
cial protection of the Commanders in Chic! 
of the English and Prussian armies. 

V. The military and those holding em- 
ployments, to whom the foregoing article r- 
lates, shall be at liberty, immediately aftr 
their recovery, to rejoin the corps to whic! 
they belong. 

VI. The wives and children of all indiv’. 
duals belonging to the French ariny shall be 
at liberty to remain in Paris. ‘The wiv 
shall be allowed to quit Paris for the pur 
pose of rejoining the army, and to carry 
with them their property, and that of thet 
husbands. | 

VII. The officers of the line employ 
with the Federes, or with the Tirailcurs 
the natioval guard, may either jom the 
army or return to their homes, or the piace? 
of their birth. . 

VIII. To-morrow, the 4th of July, 
mid-day, St. Denis, St. Ouen, Clichy, <2 
Neuilly, shall be given up. The day afer 
to-morrow, the Sth, at the same hour, ogee 
mattre shall be given up. The thire GH) 
the Gth, all the barriers shall be given ne 

IX. The duty of the city of rere wey 

continue to be done by the nation’ ae 
and by the corps of the 
meric. 


The Commanders Chief 
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English and Prussian armies engage to re- 
spect, and to make those under their com- 
mand respect, the actual authorities, so long 
as they shall exist. 

XI. Public property, with the exception 
of that which relates to war, whether it be- 
jongs to the Government, or depends upon 
the Municipal Authority, shall be respected, 
and the Allied Powers will not interfere in 
any manner with its administration and 
management. | 

XI. Private persons apd property shall 
be equally respected. The inhabitants, and 
in general all individuals who shall be in 
the capital, shall continue to enjoy their 
rights and liberties without being disturbed 
or called to account either as to the situa- 


tions which they hold or may have held, or 


as to their conduct or political opinions. 

XI. The foreign troops shall not in- 
terpose any obstacles to the provisioning of 
the capital, and will protect, on the con- 
trary, the arrival and the free circulation of 
the articles which are destined for it. 

XIV. The present Convention shall be 
observed, and shall serve to regulate the 
mutual relations until the conclusion. of 
peace. In case of rupture, it must be de- 
nounced in the usual forms, at least ten 
days beforehand. 

XV. If difficulties arise in the execution 
of any one of the articles of the present 
Convention, the interpretation of it shall be 
made in favour of the French army and of 
the city of Paris. 

XVI. The present Convention is declared 
common to ail the Allied armies, provided 
it be ratified by the Powers on which these 
armies are dependant. 

XVII. The ratitications shall be exchan- 
ged tomorrow, the 4th of July, at. six 


t'clock inthe morning, at the bridge of 
Neuilly. 


Previous to the surrender of Paris, Da- 
‘oust addressed a letter to the Duke of 
Wellington, soliciting an armistice, and in- 
“osing a copy of an armistice previously 
“oncluded between Suchet and tie Aus- 
rans. To this, however, it does not ap- 
pear that any auswer was returned. 
Chambers continued, 
discussions, which were 
y lirected against the return of 
and the Chamber of Repre- 
rew up the following declara- 
on which alone they 
uae sent to recognise their Monarch 

Siimate 
Declaration of the Chamber of Representa- 

4 lives. 

* The 


suing to troops of the Allied Posers are 
occupy the capital The Chamber 


of Representatives will nevertheless continue 
to sit in the midst of the inhabitants of Pa- 
ris, where the express will of the people 
called together its delegates. But under 
the present important circumstances, the 
Chamber of Representatives owes to itselt, 
to France, to Europe, a declaration of its 
sentiments and of its principles. It declares, 
then, that it makes a solemn appeal to the 
fidelity and to the patriotism of the Pari- 
sian national guard, charged with the pro- 
tection of the national representation. It 
declares that it reposes with the highest 
contidence on the principles of morality and 
honour, on the magnanimity of the Allied 
Powers, and their respect for the indepen- 
dence of the nation, so positively expressed 
in their manifestues. It declares that the 
Government of France, whoever may be its 
chief, ought to unite the wishes of the na- 
tion legaily expressed, and to assimilate it- 
self to other Governments, to become a coin- 
mon bond and the guarantee of peace be- 


‘tween France and Europe. It declares that a 


monarch cannot offer substantial guarantees 
unless he swears to observe a Constitution 
deliberated upon by the National Represen- 
tation, and accepted by the people. ‘There- 
fore, every Government which shall have no 
other titles except acclamations, and the 
will of one party, or which shall be impos- 
ed by foree—every Government which shall 
not adopt.the national colours and shall not 
guarantee—the liberty of the subject— 
equality of civil and political rights—the 
liberty of the press—the liberty of wor- 
ship—the representative system—free as- 
sent to levies of men and taxes—the re- 
sponsibility of ministers—the irrevocability 
of the sales of national property, whatever 
its origin—the inviolability of property, 
the abolition of tythes, of the old and new 
hereditary nobility, and of feudality—the 
abolition of all confiscation of goods—en- 
tire oblivion of political opinions and votes 
given up to this time—the institution of 
the Legion of Honour—the compensations 
due to officers and soldiers—the aid duc 
to their widows, and their children—the 
institution of juries—the irremovability of 
jucges——the payment of the national debt 
—The Government which shall not gua- 
rantee all these, will have ouly an ephemce- 
ral existence, and will not secure the peace 
of France and Europe. Should the basis 
laid down in this declaration be disregarded 
or violated, the Representatives of the French 
people, acquitting themselves this day of a 
sacred duty, protest beforehand, in the face 
of the whole world, against viclence and 
usurpation. ‘They confide the maintenancg 
of the principles which they proclaim to ail 
good Freachmen, to all gencreus heprts, to 
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all enlightened minds, to all men jealous of 
their liberty, in fine, to future generations. 

LANJUINAIS, President. —Dtu MOLARD— 


A commission consisting of Fouche and 
five others were sent to the head-quarters 


of ic Allies, to ascertain their views with 
regerc to the government of France; and 
the success of their mission appears from 


the following message from the Provisional 
Government, which was read in the Cham- 
ber of Peers on the ith July. 

M. President.—Hitherto we believed 
that the intentions of the Allied Sovereigns 
were not unanimous upon the choice of the 
Prince who is to reign in France. Our 
Plenipotentiaries gave us the same assu- 
rances upon their return. However, the 
Ministers and Generals of the Allied Powers 
have declared yesterday, in the conferences 
they have had with the President of the Com- 
mission, that all the Sovereigns had enga- 
ged to replace Louis XVIII. upon the 
throne, and that he is to make, this evening 
cr to-morrow, his entrance into the capital. 
Foreign troops have just occupied the Thuil- 
leries, where the Government is sitting.— 
in this state of affairs, we can only breathe 
wishes for the country, and our delibera- 
tions being no longer free, we think it our 
duty to separate. Marshal Prince of Ess- 
ling and the Prefect of the Seine have been 
charged to watch over the maintenance of 
the public order, safety, and tranquillity. — 
We have the honour to be, &e. 

The Duke of OrTrantTo, Count GRE- 
NIER, QUINETTE, CARNOT, CAULIN- 
court, Duke of Vicenza. 

** Paris, July 7. 1815.” 


After the reading of the message, the 
members rose spontaneously, and retired 
without any deliberation. 

The message was communicated to the 
Chamber of Representatives on the same 
day, where it excited a tumultuous debate 
—some members proposing that they should 
continue their sittings unless driven out of 
thcir hall at the point of the bayonet—that 
as they were the Representatives of the 
people lawfully elected, no power but that 
by which they were constituted could legal- 
ly dissolve them. At the conclusion, the 
President announced that the meeting was 
adjourned till next day. 

Louis the XVIII. who, accompanied by 
about 4000 Royalists, had followed the 
course of the Allied army, arrived at St 
Denis on the 7th, having in his suite Mar- 
shals Macdonald, Victor, Marmont, Oudi- 
not, and General Clarke. Next day he made 
his solemn entry into Paris. ‘* His Majes- 
ty (says a Paris paper) left St Denis at two 
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o’clock : numer us detachments of the yy. 
tional] guards of Paris had been beforehang 
with the faithful servants of the King, wh, 
served as his Majesty’s escort. No other 
ceremonial had been ordered. The pubjic 
enthusiasm and striking testimonies of es 
neral joy alone embellished this family es. 
tival. The carriage of the King was pre. 
ceded and followed by his military house. 
hold: around were several Marshals, fol. 
lowed by a great number of general and 
other officers, who had constantly accompa. 
nied his Majesty. His carriage moved at 
walking pace, passing through the waves of 
a multitude giddy with joy, and whom no 
person sought to disconcert. The inhabi. 
tants of Paris and the vicinity covered the 
route ; all wore the white cockade, as well 
as the national guards, and the air resound. 
ed with the cries of Vive le Roi.” 

The King was met at the outer enclosure 
of the city by the Prefect of the Seine, who 
addressed him in a speech expressive of the 
grief and tears which his departure had 
caused to his loyal subjects of Paris, and the 
joy they experienced at his happy return. 
** The Municipal Body (said the Prefect) of 
your good city of Paris in vain echoed the 
unanimous cries of your faithful subjects; 
it announced to all Frenchmen the imni- 
nent dangers with which they were mena- 
ced; but there are times when Heaven does 
not permit the voice of the Magistracy to 
be heard ; they were unable to avert a dis 
astrous catastrophe.” 

On the 9th, a decree was issued, appoint: 
ing the new Ministers, among whom was 
observed, with astonishment by most people, 
we believe, the Duke of Otranto, (Fouche,) 
who had held the same office under Bona- 
parte, and was also President of the Provi- 
sional Government just dissolved, and which 
had denounced in such unqualified terms 
the dynasty of the Bourbons. Carnot, 1! 5 
also stated, was twice offered the Ministry 
of the Interior, but refused it. The follow 
ing are the Ministers who have been «) 
pointed by Louis :— 

Prince Talleyrand, Peer of France, 
appointed President of the Council of M 
nisters, and Secretary of State for Forelg! 
Affairs. Baron Louis, Minister of Financ 
The Duke of Otranto, Minister of General 
Police. Baron Pasquier, Minister and > 
cretary of State in the Department of ~ 
tice, and Keeper of the Seals (Garde e 
Sceaux). Marshal Gouvion St Cyr, 
France, Minister of War. Count Jace 
Minister of Marine. Duc de Richeh 
Peer of France, Minister and Secretar, ; 
State of the Household. ‘The pertien 
the Interior is entrusted provisional’y deat 
Minister of Justice.” Sere 
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Several attempts, it appears, were made 
by the partizans of Bonaparte, and of the 
jate Governinent, to excite disturbances, 
which were only kept down by the pre- 
sence of the Allied troops. The Chambers 
where the Legislative Bodies met were shut 
up by the national guards, on the morning 
of the 8th, and when the Deputies came to 
ineet, they could not gain admittance. A- 
pout 100 of them, however, assembled next 
day at the house of Lanjuinais, their late 
President, where they drew j1p a protest a- 
cainst their dissolution, with which some 
of the members repaired to the army be- 
yond the Loire. That army, however, has 
since adhered to the government of Louis, 
after stipulating for certain conditions, which 
are stated in the following proclamation is- 
sued by Davoust :-—~ 

Orleans, July 11. 

“The army, in quitting Paris, and re- 
tiring behind the Loire, in terms of the con- 
vention of the 3d July, left with the Provi- 
sional Government Commissioners charged 
to demand instructions, in the event ofa 
new Government being established. These 
Commissioners, in giving an account to the 
army of the recent events in the capital, and 
of the return of the King, have communi- 
cated to me certain overtures which had 
been made to them to induce the army to 
acknowledge that its accession to the sys- 
tem of Government could alone prevent the 
total dissolution of the State. The Com- 
missioners in their communications give the 
assurance, that, under a Constitutional Go- 
vernment, no reaction is to be feared; that 
the passions will be neutralized; that the 
Ministry will be‘onE (a corporate body), 
and responsible ; that men and their prin- 
ciples shall be respected ; that arbitrary de- 
‘ttutions (dismissals from office) shal! not 
take place, either in the army or in the 
other Conditions of society; and, finally, 
tiat the army * shall be treated conformably 
to its honour.’ ‘These are the words of the 
Commissioners. As a pledge and a proof 
of what they advance, they give out as cer- 
‘an that Marshal St Cyr is appointed Mi- 
a of Wur, the Duke of Otranto Minis- 
vice, and that the latter has accep- 
Mie oifice only upon the assurance be- 
Ayn that the Government will march 
moderation and wisdom, of 
has always given the ex- 
wel 2 e sentiments of the army are 
Frame ithas fought twenty-five years 
CPinione and frequently for contested 
teed : the only price it demands for the 
WS nas spilt is, that no citizen shall be 
hee for any opinions which he may 
ave adopted. On these conditions 

“tests of the nation ought to unite 
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the army cordially to the King. These in- 
terests require sacrifices, which ought to be 
made with a good grace and with a modest 
energy 3; the army, while subsisting, while 
united and keeping together, will become, 
if our misfortunes should increase, the cen- 
tre and rallying point of all Frenchmen, 
and even of the most hot-headed Royalists. 
Ali must at once acknowledge that unity 
and the oblivion of ali dissensions can alone 
operate the safety of France, which will be 
impossible if hesitation, differences of opi- 
nion, and personal considerations, bring a- 
bout the dissolution of the army, either by 
an act of its own, or by a foreign force. Let 
us unite, therefore; draw closer to each o- 
ther, and never separate; even the Ven- 
deans-have given us an affecting example 5 
they have written to us to offer to Jay aside 
all resentments, and to unite with us, with 
the patriotic view of preventing all distrac- 
tions and all dismemberments of the coun- 
try. Let us still be French ! you know that 
it was always this sentiment which exclu- 
sively governed my soul-——it will not quit 
me but with the last sigh. By this title, | 
demand your confidence ; I am sure of me- 
riting and obtaining it. 
** Prince ECKMUUL.” 

It seems probable that the submission of 
this army will be followed by that of the 
other troops throughout France ; althougt, 
in several instances, they have resisted the 
Russian, Austrian, and Bavarian troops, who 
continue to march into the country. On 
the 7th a sanguinary battle was fought near 
Nancy between Prince Wrede and a French 
corps under Marshal Soult, ia which the less 
is estimated on both sides at 14,000 men. 
The peasants and national guards have also 
in many places opposed the progress of the 
Allies, and in consequence exposed the coun- 
try to pillage and devastation. A letter 
from the Upper Rhine states, that ** all the 
villages of Alsace, where a shot has been 
fired against the Austrian troops, have been 
levelled with the ground, and in some pla- 
ces the inhabitants put to death.” 

The Prussian General Mufiling has been 
appointed Military Governor of Paris, and 
the city has been laid under heavy contri- 
butions by Marshal Biucher. The Journai 
de Paris of the 12th states the amount on 
Paris to be one hundred million of franes 
(about four millions sterling), and rates the 
contribution on the town of Versailles at 
2,500,000 (about 100,0097.) and four mil- 
lions for the rest of tlie district. Marsha! 
Blucher, it appears, had also determined on 
blowing up the bridges of Jena and Auster- 


litz, and destroying certain other monu- 


ments of Bonaparte’s victories ; and prepa- 
rations were actually made for this purpose, 
when 
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when its execution was prevented by the 
Emperor Alexander, who, along with the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, arrived in Paris on the 10th. The 
names of those bridges have since, by a de- 
cree of Louis, been changed to those they 
bore previous to the French revolution. 

The Chamber of Deputies, formerly con- 
voked by the King, has been dissolved, and 
the assembly, in place of 262 members, of 
which it formerly consisted, is now to con- 
sist of 395.—>everal points in the constitu- 
tions! charter are to be revised, and a new 
Chamber of Peers is to be named. The Elec- 
toral Colieges are to meet on the 14th August. 

Several of the partizans of Bonaparte, 
who have been active in the late revolution, 
have, ii is said, been invited to quit France. 
Ney has received passports for Switzerland. 
Maret is to proceed to Saxe Weimar, and 
Murat is at ‘Toulon, .hesitating whether he 
shall join his family, at Prague, or whe- 
ther he shal! go to England; from which 
i’ appears that the report of his death in 
ine battle of Weterloo had been incorrect. 

Colonel Labedoyere, who was the first to 
join Bonaparte on his landing from Elba, 
aid Count Reille, another of his officers, have 
been arrested in Paris, and are placed in ri- 
gorous confinement. The family of Bona- 
parte are, according to the French papers, 
to be thus distributed—Joseph is to be sent 
to Russia, Jerome to Prussia, Lucien to 
england, and Louis to Austria; Madame 
Letitia (Bonaparte’s mother), Madame Hor- 
tensia (late Queen of Holland), and Cardinal 
Fesch, to Rome. 

With respect to Napoleon himself, his po- 
litical career appears now to be run, as he 
is in safe custody on board the Bellerophon 
British Man of War, of 74 guns, on his way 
to England. After his abdication, Bona- 
parte applied to the Provisional Government 
for two frigates, which were immediately 
granted. Passports for his voyage to the 
United States were also asked by Count 
Bignon, of the Duke of Wellington, to 
which his Grace, in a letter of the 28th June, 
dated head-quarters, replied, that ** he had 
no authority whatever from his Government 
io give any sort of answer to the demand 
of a passport and protection for Napoleon 
Bonaparte, to go to the United States of 
America.” His suite was sent off from Pa- 


ris on the 30th with six carriages and six, | 


heavily laden, for Rochfort, while he pro- 
ceeded thither in the common diligence. 

It is stated in private letters from France, 
that Fouche had undertaken to secure Bo- 
naparte, on condition of being taken into 
Louis’s ministry ; and that, in execution of 
this project, he stationed some of those a- 
gents whom he has always had at his dis- 
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posal, around Bonaparte en his arrive) a 
Rochefort, with directions to communicate 
his motions to the British cruizers off the 
harbour. Being thus, as it were, driven jp. 
to the toils, Fouche is said to have written 
to Bonaparte, to hint the situation in which 
he had got him, and to have advised him, 
between the two alternatives, of surrender. 
ing to the Allied army, or the British navy, 
to prefer the latter. 

Bonaparte endeavoured, when he found 
escape impossible, to negociate for certain 
conditions with Captain Maitland of the 
Bellerophon ; but in this he failed, and his 
surrender is therefore unconditiondl. He 
went on board the British ship on the 15th 
inst. with about 40 persons in his suite; a 
mong whom are Gen. Bertrand, and Savary 
and Maret (Dukes of Rovigo and Bassano.) 

AMERICA. 
VICTORY OVER THE ALGERINES, 

In consequence of the piratical depreda- 
tions committed by the Algerines on the 
American trade in the Mediterranean, the 
Government of the United States declared 
war against the Moors, on the 3d March 
last, and a squadron was fitted out and sent 
to cruise against this savage enemy. This 
force, under the command of Commodore 
Decatur, consisted of three frigates, a brig, 
and two schooners, and we have the follow- 
ing accounts of its success in Jetters from 
Carthagena :— 

“* Carthagena, June 20. 

“‘ Last night part of an American squa- 
dron hove in sight, and afterwards an 
American galliot brought into this port a 
captured frigate, called the Miranda, of 44 
guns. ‘The action happened on the Léth, 
off Cape Gates, between an American fri- 
gate and the Algerine frigate, and lasted 
one hour. The Americans had 64 killed, 
and the Algerines above 100, among whom 
is the Admiral himself. The captured ship 
had acrew of 500 men, and is ina very 
good state, except the sails and riggigs 
which are nearly shot away. The ship 
itself has suffered very little. 

P, S.A fresh action has been fought of 
Cape Palos, which was very bloody, and last: 
ed three hours. The result is not know? 

Carthagend, June al. 

This morning, at half-past one 
the Americans drove on shore, near vs 
Xavier, three leagues to the eastward of - 
port, another Algerine frigate, the rong 
which escaped on shore. The peasants bt 
in pursuit of them, and have already ta 
a part of them. 

The squadron is in chace of an 
rine corvette, which has made off, but 
probably be taken.” scot: 
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MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 


Dundee, June 2. 


0%’ Sunday forenoon, one of the pinnaces 
plying between Dundee and Newport 
in Fife, saddenly sunk, about half a mile 
from the latter port ; and, out of twenty- 
three or twenty-four persons, supposed to 
have been on board, only seven were saved. 
From some of the people who escaped, and 
others, we have with great pains collected 
the following detail of this very sad disaster. 
About a quarter past ten o'clock, the pin- 
nace sailed from the Craig pier ; but as the 
tide was ebbing, and the sand bank, which 
now forms such an opposing barrier to the 
passage, Was uncovered, it was necessary to 
make the circuit of its eastern extremity ; 
and for that purpose, the wind blowing 
strong from the south-east, the boatmen 
set her along shore till she was opposite the 
east harbour. Here those cumberous and 
unmanageable sails called logsai/s were hoist- 
ed. The main logsail was at first reefed ; 
vut after some altercation among the sea- 
faring people on board, the reets were let 
out, and the whole canvas unfurled. <A 
‘awl belonging to Ferry-pert-on-Craig, 
with one man on board, was fastened by a 
\ow-rope to the stern of the pinnace, to be 
towed across the river. Im this manner, 
and under a heavy. press of sail, the pin- 
nace weathered the bank; when, having 
“sipped some water, a fresh altercation en- 
‘ued, about taking in the main logsail. In 
few minutes afterwards, the person at the 
helm rose, either to clear the yawl’s tow. 
‘ope from the outrigger, of the pinnace’s 
Nzzen, or to assist in taking down the 
nan logsail, it is uncertain which; and 
having accidentally put the pinnace too 
road from the wind, she instantly filled 
with water, and went down by the stern.— 
At this moment, the man in the yawl, with 
“Mirable presence of mind, cut the tow 
‘pe Which attached her to the pinnace ; 
te lot Only preserved his own life, but af- 
“ded the Means of saving the seven per- 
tenn the pinnace. It is worthy of re- 
. nes Hugh Scott, a young boy, son 
Scott, merchant-tailor in 
Pate — from the pinnace at the 
Was sinking, swam to the yawl, 
“i taken up, saved his younger bro- 


ay Strete 


‘tching an oar to him. A 


Scottish Chronicte. 


boat’s crew came off from Newport, to en- 
deavour to Save the people, but after Jouk- 
ing in vain, they took the persons from the 
yawl, and conveyed them to Newport, 
where Mr Gordon, innkeeper, and the 
whole inhabitants of the village, paid them 
the kindest attention. 

There are in all cases like this many va- 
riations of statement which it is difficult to 
reconcile, and many rumours which one 
should not be too hasty to believe. It is 
said, for instance, that the boatmen of a 
pinnace which passed through the midst of 
the sufferers a few minutes after the acci- 
dent,. acted with the most barbarous indif- 
ference. They drew their mainsail up for 
an instant, and then went on, leaving the 
people to their fate, although they were 
so near, that Captain Dickson’s*face was re- 
cognised in the water, and although they 
were within an oar’s length of a woman 
whose clothes and arms were floating upon 
the surface. 

Of the persons in the pinnace the follow- 
ing were saved :— 

John Stark, one of the pinnace men ; 
David Baird, boatman, Ferry-Post-on-Craig ; 
Thomas Rollo, a seaman’s son ; George Wii- 
son, a boatman’s son; Hugh Scott, and 
James Scott, sons of Mr George Scott, mer- 
chant-tailor in Dundee; William Ramsay, 
currier, Dundee, 

The following are the names of the drown- 
ed, so far as we have been able to ascertain 
them :— 

John Spalding, commonly called Ballad 
or Cossack Jock, the master of the pinnace ; 
David Melville, ship carpenter, and his son, 
a child thirteen months old; John Luke, 
flaxdresser, with his son, aged seven years, 
and his daughter, aged fifteen; Mr Dick- 
son, shipmaster in St Andrew’s, and his ca- 
bin-boy, named Meiville ; Robert Penman, 
son of Penman, blockmaker, Dundee ; 
Robert Stark, son of John Stark, boatman, 
Dundee; John Wilkie, aged twelve, son oi 
David Wilkie, carter, Dundee; Peter Simith, 
currier, aged fifteen; Alexander Smith, 
coppersinith, aged fifteen, apprentice to Mr. 
Middleton, plumber; William Taylor, a 
young boy, apprentice to a rope-spinner in 
Dundee; a boy, named Fenton, son of a 
flaxdresser in Dundee; John Bennet, son 
of William Bennet, shipmaster, Dundee. 

Poor Bennet deserves a separate memo- 
rial. 
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rvial.— Though only sixteen years of age, he 
conducted the whole domestic economy of 
his father’s family, and directed his father’s 


business, while, at the same time, he was — 


closely occupied as apprentice to Mr Do- 
naldson, bookseller. Ever since the death 
of his mother, two years ago, he has ma- 
naged five children, with more regularity 
than ever was done before by one so young. 
ilis appearance was prepossessing, his man- 
ners manly apd polite, his disposition ami- 
able 3 and we could not point out one of the 
same age who was more promising, or whose 
joss would be more severely felt. 

Jt is said, but without any certainty, than 
an elderly man, with a blue bonnet, and 
another stranger, were in the pinnace, and 
are still unaccounted for. 

The pinnace fioated on Monday ; and was 
found to have all her sails set, just as she 
went down. None of the bodies have been 
found, excepting that of the infant, which 
was picked up soon after the accident, and 
appeared to have signs of life; but it did 
not recover. 


TRINITY COLLEGE CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


This beautiful Gothic structure, which, 
with the religious house and hospital con- 
nected with it, was founded and endowed 
in 1462, by Mary of Gueldres, consort of 
James II. has lately undergone a complete 
repair. The old seats and galleries, which 
were very ruinous, have been completely 
removed. The fine Gothic windows, which 
were in a great measure built up with 


stones or bricks in the coarsest manner, - 


have been opened up and restored, and an 
entirely new arrangement of the seating 
has been adopted. The building, which is 
im the cathedral form, appears never to 
have consisted of more than the choir or 
eastern part, and the transept or cross ; the 
western part having been begun but never 
finished. The noble windows on the north 
and south ends of the transept are now 
completely replaced, and admit a blaze of 
light. The pulpit, which is constructed 
with appropriate Gothic ornaments, corres- 
pending to the general character of the 
building, is placed in the centre of the west 
side of the transept, fronting the magnifi- 


cent castern window at the other extremity. 


ef the church. The interior, when viewed 
in this direction, exhibits one of the finest 
models of Gothic architecture that this coun- 
try has to boast of. The roof of the side 
aisles being rather low, there are no galle- 
rics in the church—-a circumstance which 
contributes to give a Much finer efiect to 
the interior perspective. The door on the 
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south has been shut up, and there are two 
opened at the eastern extremities of the 
aisles. On the north side of the church j, 
a building connected with it, and hayino 
an entrance from it, situated in the same 
way asa chapter-house generally is at 4 
cathedral, and which was probably used fy; 
the meetings of the provost and prebenda. 
ries of the institution. In it, it is generaljy 
understood, that Mary of Gueldres, tho 
foundress, is interred. It is now fitted up 
for a vestry or session-house. The only 
regret is, that so beautiful and venerable » 
model of this sacred and solemn style of ay. 
chitecture shovld be so unfavourably situa. 
ted as to view and access 3 but this incon. 
venience will soon be in a great measure 
remedied, by the widening and opening of 
the area round it, and making a new ap. 
proach through the old Physic-garden. It 
was opened for divine service on Sunday 
the 18th of June. 7 


The important intelligence of the glorious 
and decisive victory of Waterloo on the 18): 
of June, was forwarded by express to Edin- 
burgh by Sir John Marjoribanks, the Lord 
Provost, then in London, and reached the 
city on Saturday the 24th of June about 
eleven o'clock. The news was received by 
all ranks with great Satisfaction, and the 
thanks of the Town Council was next 
Council-day voted to his Lordship, for hi 
great attention in affording so promptly to 
his fellow-citizens the accounts of th 
splendid event. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh was called in the Parliament House 
on the 27th June, when it was unanimous- 
ly resolved to open a subscription for the 
relief of the relatives of those killed, and for 
the wounded in the battles of Fleures and 
Waterloo. A considerable sum was imme- 
diately subscribed, and the subscription 
still going on. Similar subscriptions are 3° 
ing on in London, Glasgow, &e, &e. and it 
is to be hoped a large sum will be collected. 


On the 13th of June, the Right Hon. 
William Adam, one of the Barons of Bx 
chequer, Lord Chief Commissioner of the 
New Jury Court for trial of civil causes 1° 
Scotland, and the Hon. Lord Meadowbank, 
and Hon. Lord Pitmiily, the other ” 
Lords Cominissioners, presented themselves 
before the Court of Segsion, the 
Judges being assembled in the Chamber “ 
the first division, when their coe 
were read, and they afterwards took ce 
oaths of office. —The Lord Chief 
sioner takes precedence of all the Jucge 
either division, next to the Lord Presse 
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or Lord J ustice Clerk.—And on the 22d of 
june, the Lords Commissioners for Trial 
by Jury in Civil Causes in Scotland, met in 
the Court of Exchequer, when Wm. Clerk, 
Advocate, John Osbourn Brown, 
W. S. and John Russel, Esq. W. S. pre- 
ented their commissions as Clerks of Court, 
which were read, and having taken the 
oaths, took their seats. Mr Hugh Say 
Bringloe was also admitted Clerk to the 
Lord Chief Commissioner; and Messrs 
William Green, David Craig, and Alexan- 
der Forbes, were sworn in Macers of Court. 
The Judges weaf the same robes as the Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer. 

On the 22d of June, John Waugh, Esq. 
acting Chief Magistrate of Edinburgh, re- 
ceived official intimation, that a grant of 
£10,000 has been unanimously voted by 
the House of Commons, for the College of 
Edinburgh. ‘The report of the Committee 
recommended that the same sum should be 
sranted annually, for seven years, which, 
there is every reason to believe, will be the 
case. 

Monday the 5th of June, his Majesty’s 
hirth-day was celebrated at Dumfries. On 
this occasion the foundation stone of Burns’s 
mausoleum was laid in St Michael’s church- 
yard, by William Miller, Esq. Provincial 
Grand Master of the Dumfries district. The 
procession, Which was escorted by the Dum- 
iries yeomanry cavalry, was composed of 
the Magistrates, Committee of Management, 
subscribers, and the grand committee of the 
seven incorporated trades, with their colours, 
who were joined by 420 freemasons. The 
whole made the finest appearance of any 
thing of the kind ever seen in Dumfries.— 
Several excellent dinners took place after 
the ceremony was over. 

On Monday evening the Sth of June, 
about nine o’clock, a number of disorderly 
Persons assembled on the High Street, E- 
dinburgh, where, for some time, they con- 
tented themselves with throwing filth and 
“quibs ; afterwards they pelted two of the 

‘own-guard soldiers, who happened to go 
among them ; and, finally, they attacked 
the police watchmen, at whom they threw 
ri ye obliged them to leave their sta- 
atk an additional party of police offi- 
been brought down, these were 
\v Manner pelted with stones, and for- 
rit to the office, which was beset 
and the whole windows of it 

was then made by the po- 

who succeed eaded by the superintendant, 

it pened in dispersing the tumult; 
until many severe blows had been 


five > . 

the received on both sides. Several 
. “le Police officers were most ‘severely in- 
jured when 


in disck j 
July 1845, large of their duty. 


10 


995 
George Hone, a serjeant of police, and a 
man of very deserving character, has since 


died of the bruises he received on this oc- 
casion. 


On the 26th of June, came on before the 
High Court of Justiciary, the Trial of Ro- 
bert Hall, a policeman, accused of breaking 
into a Gentleman’s cellar in Melville Street, 
and stealing bottles from it.—He confessed 
the crime before the Court and Jury, and 
was sentenced to be transported beyond 
seas for seven years. 

AUTUMN CIRCUITS. 


The following are the appointments for 
the ensuing Autumn Circuits : 


NortH—The Lorp JustTice CLERK and 
Lorp SUCCOTH. 


Inverness....... Monday......18th Sept. 
Aberdeen....... Monday......25th Sept. 
Perth............Saturday......30th Sept. 


Samuel M‘Cormick, Esq. Advocate Depute. 


West—Lorp MEADOWBANK and Lorp 
PITMILLY. 


Inverary........ Monday.......18th Sept. 
Stirling.........Saturday......23d Sept. 
Glasgow........ Wednesday...27th Sept. 
Henry H. Drummond, Esq. Advocate De- 
pute. 


SouTH—LorRpD HERMAND and 
GILLIES. 


Jedburgh........Saturday......9th Sept. 

Dumfries........ Thursday..,.. 14th Sept. 

Lucsday......19th Sept. 
Andrew Clephane, Esq. Advocate Depute. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette.] 


Carleton House, April 20. This day his 
Excellency Count Merveldt, General of Ca~ 
valry, Ambassador Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary from his Majesty the Eimper- 
or of Austria, had an audience of his Koyal 
Highness the Prince Regent, to present, in 
the name of his Imperial Majesty, their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince Regent and 
the Duke of York with the diploma of Field 
Marshal in the Imperial army. 

— This day the Prince Regent was plea- 
sed to invest Viee-Admiral Sir Eliab Hare 
vey, Major-General Sir Charles Wale, Rear- 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, and Mi- 
jor-General Sir Colquhoun Grant, with the 
ensigns of a Knight Commander of the 


Most Henourable Military Order of the 
Bath. 
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April 20. This day the Prince Regent 
conferred the honour of Knighthood upon 
Colonel the Hon. Sir Charles J. Greville, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honour- 
able Military Order of the Bath—Brevet 
Major Victor Von Arentschild, Lieutenant 
Colonei of the first Portuguese regiment of 
artillery, upon his receiving the royal li- 
cence to accept and wear the insignia of 
Knight of the Royal Portuguese Military 
Order of the Tower and Sword—Thomas 
Lawrence, Esq. Principal Painter in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty—William John Struth, 
of Redland, in the county of Gloucester, 
and of the city of Bristol, Esq.—and Rich- 
ard Vaughan, of Redland Court, in the 
county of Gloucester, and of the city of 
Bristol, Esq. 

Carleton House, May 25.—This day the 
Prince Regent conferred the honour of 
Knighthood upon the following officers, 
Knights Commanders of the Most Honour- 
able Military Order of the Bath: 

_ Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Richard Williams, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir James Malcolm, Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir James Archibald Hope, and 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross. 

Same day the Prince Regent conferred 
the honour of Knighthood on the following 
Gentlemen :—John Sewell, Doctor of Laws, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, late Judge 
af his Majesty’s Vice-Admiralty Court ot 
Matia—William Coke, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Ceylon—Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel William Osborne Hamilton, of the 8th 
roval veteran battalion, in consideration of 
his meriiorious services in the Government 
of Heljgoland—and Capt. Robert Mends, 
R. N. on obtaining permission to wear the 
order of Charles ill. of Spain. 

Whitchalt, May 27.—The Prince Regent, 
this day, appointed Charlies Runnington, 
Esq. Serjeant at Law, to be his Majesty’s 
Commissioner for the Relief of Insolvent 
Hebtors, in the room of Mr Serjeant Pal- 
mer, deceased. 

Foreign Office, June 6.—This day the 
Prince Regent appointed the Honourable 
Charles Bagct to be his Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States of America. 

Whitehall, June 6.—The Prince Regent 
being desirous of conferring upon John Ca- 
meron, Esq. Colonel in the army, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel of the 92d (Highland) regi- 
ment of foot, and Knight of the Royal Por- 
tuguese Military Order of the Tower and 
Sword, such a mark of his Majesty’s royal 
favour, as may ina special tauner evince 
the sense he entertains of the highly distin- 
cuished services of that ofiicer upon divers 
important occasions, and more especially 
during the recent glorious and ever-miemo- 


rable campaigns in Portugal, Spain, a4 
France, and particularly the signal intreyj, 
dity displayed by him in the action of 4, 
roya de Moulino ; in the defence of the Pas 
of Maya; in the brilliant action near Bay. 
onne ; in crossing the river Gave de Moy. 
line at Arriverete ; and in compelling a yery 
superior force of the enemy to abandon th: 
town of Aire, hath been pleased to gran: 
unto the said Colonel Cameron his Majes. 
ty’s royal licence and authority, that he and 
his descendants may bear the following cres: 
of- honourable augmentation, viz. “ On 4 
“‘ wreath, a Highlander of the 924 regi. 
** ment, armed and accoutred, up to the 
** middle in water, fgrasping in his dexter 
** hand a broad sword, and in his sinister a 
** banner inscribed 92d, within a wreath of 
** laurel ;” and in an escrol above, * Ay)i- 
** verete,” in allusion to the signal bravery 
displayed by him in forcing a passage thro’ 
the River Gave de Mouline, in face of a 
very superior body of the enemy. [This 
brave and gallant officer was afterwards kill- 
ed at the head of his regiment, on the 16th 
of June, at the battle of Les Quatre Bras.| 

Whitchall, June 7.—This day the Prince 
Regent nominated James Baron Gambier, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honow- 
abie Military Order of the Bath, to bea 
Knight Grand Cross of the said Most Ho- 
nourable Military Order, vice Vice-Admiral 
Sir Samuel Hood, Baronet, deceased: ani 
appointed Vice-Admiral Davidge Gould to 
be a Knight Commander of the said Mos! 
Honourable Military Order, vice Admira’ 
Lord Gambier. 

Carleton-Plouse, June 8.—This day the 
Prince Regent was pleased to invest Major 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Manley Power, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, and Major-General Si 
John Keane, with the ensigns of a Knight 
Commander of the Most Honourable Mil 
tary Order of the Bath. 

— The honour of Knighthood was this 
day conferred upon the following Officer’, 
Knights Commanders of the said Most He- 
nourable Military Order of the Bath:— 
Captain Sir William Hoste, Baronet, 
Lieutenant-Colone! Sic Alexander Dickso", 
and Lieutenant-Col. Sir Frederick Stovin- 

— This day Join Quincy Adams, Est 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister —_ 
potentiary from the United -States of 
rica, had his first private audience © 1 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to de 
ver his credentials. Regent 

Whitehall, June 13.—The Prince 
this day granted the dignity of e a the 
uito Gilbert King, of Charles 
county of Roscommon, Esq: and with 
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mainder to his brother the Reverend John 
King, Master of Arts, Archdeacon of Killala, 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten ; and, ia default of such issue, to Ro- 
pert King, Esq. son of the late Robert King, 
Risq. deceased (third brother of the afore- 
said Gilbert King,) and the heirs male of his 
body lawfully begotten. 

June 13. This day the Prince Regent ap- 
pointed Henry Salt, Esq. to be his Majesty’s 
Consul-General in Egypt. 

Foreign Office, June 20.—This day the 
Prince Regent appointed George William 
Chad, Esq. to be Secretary to his Majesty’s 
Legation to the United States of America. 

— Same day, Sir Henry Lushington, 
Bart. was appointed his Majesty’s Consul- 
General in the kingdoin of Naples. 

Whitehall, June 23.—The Prince Regent 
has been pleased to grant the dignity of a 
Marquis of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland unto Lieutenant-Gene.- 
ral Henry William Kar] of Uxbridge, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourableand Mi- 
litary Order of the Bath, and the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, 
style, and title of Marquis of Anglesey. 

-— This day the Right Reverend Dr 
George Isaac Huntingford, Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, was appointed Bishop of Here- 
ford, in coom of Dr Luxmore, translated to 
St Asaph. | 

— This day the Lord Chamberlain ap- 
pointed Dr Andrew Duncan, senior, Pro- 
fessor of the Theory of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, to be one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Physicians Extraordinary. 

Major General James Stirling, late Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 42d, or Royal Highlanders, 
is appointed Lieutenant Governor of Cork, 
in room of General Dickson, deceased. 

BIRTHS. 

May %. In Cox’s Chare, Newcastle, Elea- 
nor, wife of Matthew Reed, joiner, of three 
boys, and one girl, all the former of whom 
are dead, but the girl and mother are likely 
todo well. What is remarkable,_this wo- 
man has had ten children at four births in 
* years, all born in wedlock. By the first 

rth she had two children, by the second 
Po boy, by the third three, and by the 
Pia four, ali of whom have died, except 

e gitl just born, and the boy above-men- 
toned at a Single birth ! 


Pie On board the Xenophon transport, in 
Channel, near the Land’s End, 
”ady of Captain William Gordon, of the 


ee Royal Scots, a son. 
ra At New Blainslie, Mrs Allan, of 
“urcleugh, a son. 


27. At Raj 4 
daughter Mrs Hugh Wilson, 2 


27. Mrs M‘Leod, Tallisker, a daughter. 

29. Mrs Blackwell, York Place, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Kelso manse, Mrs Lundie, a son. 

31. At London, Lady Charlotte Finch 
Hatton, a sun and heir. 

June 1. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Nixon, of the Royal Scots, 
a daughter. 

2. At Cairncurran, Mrs Cunningham, a 
son. 

5. Mrs Tod, Maitland Street, a daughter. 

8. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir Johu 
Pringle, Bart. of Stitchell, a son. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs M‘Kenzie, of Glack, 
a son. 

— At Rossie, Mrs Oliphant, of Rossie, a 
son. 

9. Mrs Colin Campbell, (Jura) a daughter. 

— At Aberdour Manse, Mrs Bryce, a 
daughter. 

11. At Orton House, Lady Anne Whar- 
ton Duff, a daughter. 

— At Charlotte Square, Lady Anne Ward- 
law, a son. 

— The wife of a labourer at Dunninald, 
was safely delivered of a,child. Next day 
she was going about and suckling it, in ap- 
parent good health, and, on the 14th, she 
was safely delivered of another. 

13. At Glenze House, the Lady of Cap- 
tain Hamiliton Maxwell, a son. 

15. At Belvidere, Mrs M. N. Campbell, 
a daughter. 

— At York-Place, Mrs Foulis, of Wood- 
hall, a daughter. 

16. At Kerchesters, Mrs Trotter, a son. 

— At Sudbury, the Lady of Major Mac- 
lachlan, of the 69ch regiment, a son. 

17. Mrs James Hamilton, Heriot Row, 
a son. 

18. Mrs Forsyth, Mound Place, a son. 

— Mrs Campbell, Abercromby Place, a 
daughter. 

20. Mrs George Bell, St Andrew’s Square, 
a son. 

23. Mrs Haldan, No. 6. North St David’s 
Street, a son. 

— At Inverness, Mrs Mackintosh, of 
Aberarder, a daughter. 

25. Mrs Donaldson, Dundas Street, a 
daughter. 

Lately, the Countess of Albemarle, a son. 

— The Countess of Enniskillen, a son. 

— The Lady of Sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
Bart. a son and heir. 

— The Lady of the Honourable Major- 
General Bosville, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 21. At Gretna Green, Captain Bon- 
tein, of the Life Guards, son of Sir Edward 
Bontein, 
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Bontein, to Miss Stanley, daughter of Sir 
Kdward Stanley. The Jady has just com- 
pleted her fourteenth year. 

June 1. At Pollock, Archibald Stirling, 
Esq. of Kenmure, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Sir John Maxwell, of Pollock, 
Bart. 

— At London, John Tharp, Esq. of Chip- 
penham Park, in the county of Cambridge, 
to the Right Hon. Lady Hannah Charlotte 
Hay, third daughter of the late George, 
Marguis of Tweeddale. 

— At Cupar, Lieutenant-Colonel David 
Boswell, late of the 63d regiment, to Miss 
Ann Govan, only daughter of John Govan, 
M. D. 

2. At London, the Right Honourable 
Lord Petre, to Frances, eldest daughter of 
Sir Richard Bedingfield, Bart. of Oxburgh, 
in Norfolk. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr John Christie, buil- 
der, to Robina, daughter of Henry Duncan, 
Esq. Edinburgh. 

4, Captain Henry Walker, of the Inver- 
ness-shire militia, to Williamina, daughter 
of the late William Chalmers, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, King’s College, Old Aber- 
deen. 

5. At Kirtleton, Hugh Doig Hutchison, 
Esq. of Southfield, to Miss Charlotte Hughes 
Niven, daughter of David Niven, Esq. of 
Kirtleton, Dumfries-shire. ~ 

— At Meethall, James Hutchison, Esq. 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Major Forres- 
ter, of Culmore. 

6. At Orchill House, James Gillespie, 
Esq. architect, Edinburgh, to Margaret, el- 
dest daughter of William Graham, Esq. of 
Orchill. 

— At Edinburgh, William Mackintosh, 
Esq. formerly in the nicdical service of the 
East India Company, to Jane, second daugh- 
ter of James Jollie, Esq. Clerk to the Signet. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr George Hay An- 
derson, of the Customs, to Margaret, eldest 
daughicr of John Gray, Esq. George’s Square. 

12. At Edinburgh, James Dalrymple, 
Esq. Commander of the Honourable East 
India Company’s ship Marquis of Ely, to 
Mary Christian, third daughter of Sir James 
Nasmyth, of Posso, Bart. 

13. At Stirling, Captain David Brown, 
of Park, to Jane, only daughter of the late 
Major Alexander Munro. 

15. At Edinburgh, the Reverend James 
Sievwright, to Jessie, daughter of the late 
James Meiliss of Newhall, Esq. 

17, At Settle, in Yorkshire, William Ciay- 
ton, Esq. younger of Lancliff, to Miss Isa- 
bella Eliza Shafto, younger daughter of the 
jJate Sir Cuthbert Shafto, of Barington, Nor- 
thuimberlaid. 

2U, At Rosebank, Stirlingshire,- John 


Hardie, of Leith, merchant, to Myyj, 
daughter of James Henderson, Esq. of Rose. 
bank. 

20. At Carlow, Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Burgh, K. C. B. Aid de-Camp to his Grae 
the Duke of Wellington, to Maria, only 
daughter of the late Walter Bagenal, Esq, 
who represented the county of Carlow jx 
several Parliaments. 

26. At Forthside, Stirling, Robert ‘ gj). 
vie, Esq. to Mary Wallace ; and John Burd, 
Esq. of Seafield, to Jernet Wailace, daugh. 
ters of the late Andrew Wallace, Esq, of 
Forthside. 


DEATHS, 


Dec. 2. 1814. At Bombay, Licutenant. 
General Kenneth M‘Pherson. The Lieute. 
nant - General commenced his military ca. 
reer, as a Cadet, on that establishment, iy 
the year 1770, being then of an age a 
which many begin to contemplaie an ho. 
nourable retirement. A detail of his ser. 
vices would be a history of most of the wars 
in which the army of that Presidency has 
since that period been engaged. 

— At Columbo, the Right Honourable 
Lady Louisa Rodney, wife of the Honoura- 
ble John Rodney, chief secretary to the Go- 
vernment at Ceylon. 

24. At Madras, Sir Samuel Hood, X. B. 
Naval Commander in Chief in the East In- 
dies. He was a very gallant officer, and 
had greatly distinguished himself on many 
occasions. This gallant and meritorious 
officer died greatly and justly lamented by 
every class of inhabitants of that Presidency. 
He married, in 1804, the Honourable Ju- 
liana Mackenzie, daughter of Lord Seaforth, 
who accompanied him to, India. Sir Sa- 
muel, like the immortal Nelson, of whom 
he was a worthy rival in merit, had lost a0 
arm in the service. This happened in the 
action off’ the coast of France, in which he 
captured a French squadron of four fine /1!- 
gates. Sir Samuel Hood was one of the re 
presentatives of the city of Westminster ™ 
1806. 

March 31. At Montpelier, France, Ae 
drew Melville, Esq. assistant Commissy 
General in the British army, second son a 
John Melville, Esq. Dysart; @ young mal 
whose steady good conduct, coneiliatel 
manners, and truly amiable disposition, ¢ 
deared him to all who knew him, and “ 
der his death an inexpressible affliction ' 
his family. 

April 7. The Reverend William Fleten” 
minister of the Associate Burgher “er 
gation of the Bridge of Teath, in the 2 

44th of bus! 
year of his age, and in the 
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April 13. At the Manse of Glenbervie, 
the Reverend Alexander Thom, in the 78th 
year of his age, and 35th of his ministry. 

" 14, At Staraford, Admiral Edwards. 

15. At Leith Walk, Anne Nilson, relict 
of Mr Hugh Morton, Leith. 

16. At Glasgow, Lieutenant Andrew 
Baird, of the Royal Lanark militia. 

— At Arbroath, Mrs Mudie, widow of 
the late Provost Mudie. 

17. At London, Viscount Wentworth, 
after a gradual decline, in his 70th year.— 
The Viscounty is extinct, but the Barony 
of Wentworth, which his Lordship also pos- 
sessed, descends to his sister, Lady Mil- 
banke, whose daughter, Lady Byron, is 
now the next in inheritance to it. A Ba- 
ronetcy, Which was in the family prior to 
the peerage, goes to the heir of the late Re- 
verend Dr John Noel, dean of Salisbury, 
and the estate, we apprehend, must folluw 
it, unless the entail has been cut off. Vis- 
count Wentworth was a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, and was considered a_ personal 
friend of his Majesty. 

19, At London, Mr Serjeant Palmer, 
Judge of the Insolvent Debtor’s Court. 

21, At York Place, Mr William Sprott, 
solicitor at law. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Robertson, 
youngest daughter of the late Alexander 
Robertson, Esq. of Prenderguest. 

23. At Tiviot Row, Matthew Crawford, 
Esq. of Gilknook Hall, Jamaica. 

24. In London, of a gradual decay, in 
his 88th year, William Harrison, Esq. 
F.R.S. son of, and assistant to, the cele- 
brated discoverer of the longitude at sea, 
subsequently in the commission of the peace 
for the counties of Monmouth and Middle- 
sex. 

— At Aberdeen, the Reverend Alexan- 
der Kirkland, minister of the Trinity Cha- 
pel of Ease in Aberdeen. 

- At Whisgills, Roxburghshire, Mr Da- 
Vid Murray, eldest son of Mr Thomas Mur- 
Tay, tenant there, aged twenty-three years. 
He was six feet six inches high; and to a 
majestic and well- proportioned person, he 
joned the mildest dispositions of mind. 

25. At Montrose, Mr Thomas Black- 
Wood, of Perth, The case of this unfortu- 
ne young man was most distressing; he 

ad been in Montrose Infirmary for some 

Weeks, and fell the victim of a visionary 
‘tion that the Trinity had forbidden him to 
fats he therefore refused sustenance, and 

erally perished from want. 

Br At the manse of Girvan, in the 23d 
7 of her age, Mrs Jessie Russel, wife of 

98 Peter M‘ Master. 
Stobo Castle, William, youngest 

i James Montgomery, Bart. M. P. 
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26. At Sanquhar, James Hamilton, ex- 
provost of that burgh. 

27. Lost, on board the Alexander East 
Indiaman, off the coast of Portland, Major 
Archibald M. Ramsay, eldest son of the de- 
ceased Robert Ramsay, late writer in Alloa. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lang, relict of 
Mr John Lang, Sheriff Clerk of Selkirkshire. 

30. At Stitchel Manse, Miss Gilchrist 
Scott, third daughter of the Reverend An- 
drew Scott, minister of Stitchel. 

May 1. At Oak Bank, Mrs Jean Burns, 
relict of John Gibson, Esq. of Johnston. 

2. At Edinburgh, aged 21, Emma, wife 
of Mr John Stark, printer. 

4. At Glasgow, Mrs Grizel Weir, widow 
of the late Dr James Meck, minister of 
Cainbuslang. 

5. At Brampton, Cumberland, Mr Rich- 
ard Smirke, eldest son of Robert Smirke, 
Esq. Royal Artillery, aged 37, after a short 
i'lness, occasioned by a violent cold caught 
from sitting some hours on the ground, 
while he was ardently occupied in drawing 
and in copying the antique inscriptions on 
the rocks adjacent to the river Gelt. © 

6. At Cornhill, Alexander Young, 
of Cornhill, aged 75. 

— Edward Marjoribanks, of Lees, Esq. 
aged 77 years. 

7. At Parkhall, Miss Euphemia Lear- 
month, daughter of the late John Lear- 
month, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

— At Kettering, Northamptonshire, the 
Reverend Andrew Fuller, many years pas- 
tor of the Baptist church in that town, and 
secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
from its commencement in 1793. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Anderson, 
writer in Edinburgh. 

9. At Edinburgh, Isabella, second eldest 
daughter of Mr Chalmers, solicitor at law. 

— At London, of a paralytic stroke, Dr 
John Fleming. He received the first rudi« 
ments of education at Douai, in Flanders, 
from whence he proceeded to the University 
of Edinburgh, where he took the degree of 
Doctor of Physic. He was a schoiar at 
once elegant and profound: few, if any, of 
his class-fellows, and some of them are most 
eminent men of the present day, were more 
intimately acquainted with all the beauties 
of the classical authors, particularly of the 
Latin, in which language he wrote with 
great purity and ease: he possessed fine 
taste and fancy, and tho’ we know not that 
he ever published any work, he coatributed 
powerfully to the success of many of the 
most distinguished journals of the metro- 
polis. 

10. At Berwick, Thomas Hall, Esq. one of 
the magistrates of that burgh, and formerly 
Colonel in the Loyal Berwick volunteers 
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May 11. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Hay, 
wright. 

12. At Houston, .M-jor Walter Shairp, 
late of his Majesty’s 6th regiment of foot. 

13. At Baxter’s Place, Mr George Span- 
kie, merchant. 

— At London, Miss Vernon, eldest 
daughter of the Archbishop of York, in her 
20th year. 

— Suddenly, at Lincoln, in the 58th 
year of his age, most sincerely lamented by 
his family and friends, Sir John Ingilby, of. 
Ripley Park, in the county of York, and 
Ketticthrope in the county of Lincoln, Bart. 
He is succeeded in his extensive estates by 
his only son, Sir William Ingilby, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Helen Stewart, 
second and only surviving daughter of the 
Tate Reverend Walter Stewart of Barnhills, 
minister of the parish of Ashkirk. 

— Aged 89, Mr John Lee, of Leckon- 
field, an excellent practical farmer, and one 
ef the most extensive horse-dealers in the 
north of England. lt is somewhat remark- 
able, that he died in the house in which he 
was born and resided all his life. 

14, At London, the Right Reverend Dr 
William Cleaver, Lord Bishop of St Asaph. 

— At Lairhill, in the 85th year of his 
age, Mr William Finlayson, late farmer at 
Cambushinie, and father of the late Reve- 
rend Dr Finlayson, Professor of Logic in 
the University, and one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, John Blackader, Esq. 
late accountant-general of excise. 

15. At Baledmund House, Perthshire, 
Martin Dowlin, Esq. 

— At Pirn, Peebles-shire, Miss Violet 
Horsbrugh, fifth daughter of Alexander 
Horsburgh of Horsburgh, Lsq. 

— At Craigforth, Margaret, the youngest 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Callender, 
of Craigforth. 

— At Eildon-hall, Thomas Mein, Esq. 
aged 66 years. 

16. At Millhall of Eaglesham, Lieute- 
nant Archibald Mather, of the Renfrew mi- 
litia, in the 29th year of his age. 

— At Peterhead, George Skelton, Esq. 
of Invernettie Lodge. 

17. At Edinburgh, Miss Murray, of Kin- 
cairny. 

Is. At Old Aberdeen, William Forbes, 
Esq. of Baibithan. 

— In London, Sir Simon Richard Brisset 
Taylor, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Brigadier-General Wii- 
Jiam Dickson, of Kilbucho, Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Cork, late of the 42d regiment. 

19. At London, Mr George Armstrong, 
brass-founder. 


AtgDunbar, Captain Thomas Dawson, 
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aged 88. This worthy man long commay, 


made 
ed the North Star and Blessed Ende 


al 

vessels belonging to a whale-fishing te. vi 
pany at that port, and, by his great actiy, sustly 
and excrtions, was the chief means of hy), ‘est 
ing up that concern in the town of Dunlyy, M 
Before resigning his situation, he had beep Esker 
42 voyages to Greenland; and, from hy 93, 
great knowledge of the Wade, was coiisidey. write 
ed the commodore of the Greeniand seas, 94, 
and was solicited by most shipmasters fo ham, 
his opinion and advice in that capacity, He in Ke 
was a sober, pious, and devout san; of it 
unshaken integrity in all his dealings; and, Dun! 
as he lived, he died an honest man, sincere. wi 
ly regretted by his friends and numeroys Right 
acquaintances. of the 

19. At Edinburgh, Mrs Robert Campbell, ull 
wife of Mr James Reid of the Exchequer. Color 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Peat, 96, 
late of the Excise, in his 92d year. Orme 

20. At Castlecraig, Elizabeth, youngest of Se 
daughter of Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Qu 
Skirling, Bart. of th 

20. At Ava-house, near Blairgowrie, Mrs 98 
Margeret, wife of Lieutenant James Came- Fran 
ron of the 77th regiment. | of his 

21. At Glasgow, in the 37th year of his Trou 
age, William Spence, Esq. of Greenock, a al 
Joss which the scientific world has reason to Mrs | 
Jament, and which will long be felt by a cir- Liew 
cle of friends, in England, as well as Scot- 99) 
land, who knew and admired his genius, write 


and to whom he was endeared by his many 
private virtues and amiable qualities. Of 
his profound mathematical researches he 
had given some proof, in a paper read a 
few years ago before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and which he afterwards print 
ed, in a more enlarged form, for the use of 
his scientific friends, and particularly of the 
few eminent mathematicians in Britain and 
on the Continent who alone were capable 
of estimating the value of his labours. At 
the time of his death he had another wors 
in the press of still greater promise ; and he 
has left tehind him a large collection 0 
manuscripts, which prove the cal 
which he had cultivated the science 0: m® 
thematics, the boundaries of which he i 
understood to have materially extended. 

— At Tweedhill, Mrs Logan, young 
of Edrom. 

— Patrick Bennett, Esq. of Whiteside. 

— At Gilmerton, in the prime of lite 
Robert Stevenson, Surgeon. His abilities 
were highly respectable, and he was ot 
mitting in his attention to the duties of 
profession, of which his knowledge ager 
curate and extensive. By his sage tie 
public have lost an useful member of soci’ 
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sade him much ‘beloved by an extensive 
| orele of friends and acquaintances, by whom 
ne will be long remembered. It may be 
justly said, that by those who knew hiim 
vest he was most esteemed. 

May 22. At Edinburgh, Sir David Rae, of 
Eskgrove, Bart. 

93, At Edinburgh, Mr James Lightbody, 
writer. 

94. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Den- 
ham, wife of Thomas Young, Esq. writer 
in Edinburgh. 

—At Dunlop House, Mrs Dunlop, of 
Dunlop, Dowager. 

— At London, Mrs Steele, wife of the 
Right Honourable T. Stecle, and daughter 
of the late General Sir David Lindsay, Bart. 
— In the Artillery Barracks, Limerick, 
Colonel Hamilton, of that corps. 

96. Mrs Helen Sinclair, relict of Alex. 
Orme, Esq. late one of the principal clerks 
of Session. 

*~— Lieut.-Gencral William Johnstone, late 
of the 3d Guards. 

93, At Tivoli Retine, Bourdeaux in 
France, where he had gone for the benefit 
of his health, Francis Garden Campbell, of 
Troup and Glenlyon, Esq. 

— At Frederick Street, in her 89th year, 
Mrs Colonel Macdonald, relict of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Donald Macdonald. 

29, At Hope Street, Adam Bruce, Esq. 
writer in Edinburgh. 

30. At Edinburgh, Richard Bannatine, 
Esq. much and justly regretted. 

-— At Duchall, Alexander Porterfield, 
Esq. of Porterfield. 

~ At Auchtifardell, Miss Jane Kennedy, 
of Romanno, aged 92. 

sl. At Bo’ness, Andrew Tod, Esq. mer- 
Cnant there, 
_7- At Morrick, Mrs Grace Grant, relict 
oi the late Charles Gray, Esq. of Morick. 

— At Newport, Isle of Wight, after a 
long and painful illness, Lieut. John Dud- 
“con of the 8th West India regiment, and 
te Captain in the Caithness Highlanders. 

June 1. At Leadclune, Miss Annabella 
Fraser, daughter of Captain Thomas Fra- 
‘ct, of that place. 

. 2. At Auchtergaven Manse, Mrs Cather- 
Stuart, relict of the Reverend James 
‘Lagan, tate minister of Blair Athole. 

_—~ At Dumfries, in his 89th vear, Samuel 
fifty years clerk of that Com- 

nissariot, 
Kaimshill, Muirkirk, in her S4th 
ten grat Luke, relict of the late 

Chapel, 

At Tombreckachie, Banffshire, aged 

liar Grant, Esq. 
™ At Howard Place, Mre Janet For. 
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rester, wife of Mr Robert Bow, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

4. At Manse of Cumnock, Brevet Major 
James Miller, of the 74th regiment, and 
late Lievtenant-Colonel of the 23d Portu- 
guese regiment. This heroic officer, after 
sharing in the arduous service of the 74th 
in the East Indies, entered the Portuguese 
service, and was actively engaged among 
others in the battles of Busaco, Badajos, 
Albuera, Cuidad Rodrigo, Vittoria, in the 
battles of the Pyrenees, at the passage of 
the Adour, Neville, Orchies, and finally at 
Thoulouse, where he was wounded in the 
head. 

5. Robert Burn, Esq. architect; a man 
well known, highly esteemed, and generally 
respected. 

— At Newton Don, Sir Alexander Don, 
Bart. after a severe and painful attack of a 
complaint to which he had been many years 
subject. Few men have departed this life 
more deeply or deservedly regretted by his 
friends, amongst whom were to be reckon- 
ed the first characters and most illustrious 
personages in Scotland. oy 

G. At Park of Troqueer, John Patie, Esq. 
of Crosslands. 

~% At London, the Right Honourable 
James, Lord Torphichen. 

8. At Dundee, after a short illness, Mr 
R. T. Miller, bookseller there. He attend- 
ed church on Sunday in his ordinary health, 
and on Monday had a violent attack of pal- 
sey, which terminated fatally on Thursday 
about two o’clock. 

— At Eldersly House, Charlotte Fitz- 
william Speirs, third daughter of Archibald 
Speirs, Esq. M. P. 

10. At Lisson Grove, Paddington, aged 
82, the Reverend Dr John Calder, a native 
of Aberdeen, wel! known among the learn- 
ed as a man of genius. 

— At Mill of Forest, near Stonehaven, 
William Young, Esq. sheriff-clerk of Kin- 
cardineshire. 

11. At Kempsey, near Worcester, John 
Neale, Esq. formerly merchant in Edin- 
burgh, aged 83. 

— At Straiton, Mr George Bairnsfather, 
farmer, there, in the 83d year of his age, 
much and very justly regretted. 

12. At Irvine, James Blair, Esq. of Loch- 
wards. 

— Rear-Admiral Heath, of Fahan, coun. 
ty of Londonderry, after a long and useful 
life, the most active part of which was spent 
in the service of his country, and the whole 
for the advantage of society. 

13. At Berlin, William Fettes, Esq. only 
son of Sir William Fettes, Bart. 

— At his bouse in Melville Street, Mr 
William Ranken. 
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June 17. At Edinburgh, Geerge Somner 
Esq. of Hopes. 

At Portobello, Ann Shedden, spouse 
of Mr Robert Kerr, surgeon. 

19, At North St David Street, John Wat- 
son, Esq. writer, Edinburgh. 

— At West Richmond Street, John Hut- 
cheson, Esq. late merchant in Edinburgh, 
much and justly regretted, by all his friends. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Denham, 
assistant clerk of Session. 

— J. Simpson, Esq. of Belmont, in 
Shrewsbury, who for some years had been 
engaged in forming the roads, bridges, and 
canals, through the Highlands of Scotland. 

— At Inverscadale, Alexander Cameron, 
Esq. of Glenborrodale. 

20. In kdinburgh, Mrs M‘Kerrell, of Hill- 
house, Ayrshire. 

21. At Edinburgh, William Forbes, Esq. 
of Callander. 

22. Mrs Mason, wife of Mr John Mason, 
Canongate. 

23. At Edinburgh, James, second son of 
the Reverend Andrew Thomson, minister 
of St George’s Church. 

24. At Dumfries, Mrs Alexina Gibson, 
wife of Mr James Bain, writer there; and 
on the 27th current, Mr Bain himself. 
They were both interred in one grave. 

— At Gategill, the Rev. Adam Tait. 

Lately, at Round Green, Mr John Stecle, 
aged 102. He lived to see no fewer than 
seven generations—his grandfather, father, 
children, grand-children, great grand-chil- 
dren, and great great grand-children ; near 
two hundred of whom are now living. 

— Charles Wall, Esq. of Norman Court, 
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Hampshire.—He was riding by the side oy 
his carriage, in which was Mrs Wall, whey 
he fell suddenly from his horse, in a f;. 
Mrs Wall immediately alighted, wit) 4). 
most overpowered feelings, and attempted 
to bleed him, but the vital spark was ey. 
tinct. 

Lately, At Vienna, the Prince of Are. 
berg. He lost his life in consequence of a 
fail from his horse. The father of the young 
Prince received, when hunting, a gun-shot 
in his eye, by which he was deprived of 
sight ; his mother was guillotined ; his bro- 
ther was forced to banish himself in conse. 
quence of a duel, in which he had the mis- 
fortune to kill his adversary ; and, finally, 
his sister perished in the fire which broke 
out in the house of Prince Schwartzenberg 
at Paris. 

— Aged 60, at Trenaw, Cornwall, iv 
consequence of an apoplectic fit, a person 
commonly known by the name of Giant 
Chilcott. He was six feet four inches high, 
without shoes ; he measured round the breast 
six feet nine inches, and weighed about 
460 Ibs. He was almost constantly smo- 
king ; the stem of the pipe he used was two 
inches long, and he consumed three pounds 
of tobacco weekly. One of his stockings 
held six gallons of wheat. The curiosity of 
strangers, who came to visit him, gave him 
evident pleasure, and his usual address on 
such occasions, was, ** Come under my arm, 
little fellow.” 

— On board of his Majesty’s ship War- 
rior, on his passage home from the Mediter- 
ranean, Mr James Latta, son of the deceased 
Mr Latta of Jessfield. 
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Prices of Gat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgch Market, per peck. 


1815. Oatnical. 


Bolls. | Price. Bolls.! Price. 


July 4] 320 [15 14] 43°] 12 — 
320 [15 14] 49 | 12 — 
1s.} 318 [15 14] 35 [12 — 
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Barley Meal. 


Prices of Grain per quaricr Corn Eachang’, 
London. 


1815. ] Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 
S. & S. Se Se Se 
July 3. | 43 62 | 20 32] 18 40 41 
"10. [43 61 | 20 32] 18 26) 33% 
17.145 63 | 20 94] 19 27 | 38 
04.149 67 | 21 25] 21 29) 38 


Prices of Grain a Haddington. 


1815. | Whaat. | Barley. Oats. Pease 
Se Se ie 15 ‘9 
June 30. | 31 34] 21 254 19 93 


July 7. | 31 35] 20 24,47 21) | 
14. | 32 341 90 24] 18 224 1° 
91.1 33 36} 20 241 19 2 16 2 
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High Water at Leith 


. From July 26th to Aug. 25th 1815, in Da September 1815, 
6.6 Se Morn. Even, 
the vicinity of by 
re 12 48 |— 
Sa. 2) 1 13] 1 
Thermom.| Rain.| Weather.|| Sue 3) 2 11) 2 95 
mM. 1. M. 2 47/3 9g 
58 | 71 | —— | Clear Tu. 5] 3 29/3 5 
56 | 70 | | —— W. 6] 4 6/4 % 
57|69| — | —— Th, 7] 45/5 4 
58 |71 | 0.98 | Rain Fr. 8] 5 22/15 49 
56 173 | | Clear Sa. 9] 6 O] 6 9% 
57 17S | | Su. 10] 6 48] 7 18 
M. 11] 7 52] 8 3 
Tu. 12} 9 221/10 10 
87 170 | W. 13/10 49/11 24 
56.169 | | cane Th. 14/11 53/12 18 
$56 170 | | Fr. 15/12 38/12 57 
66 471 | Sa, 1 13 
57 168 | Su. 17] 1 31] 1 4 
54 | 6D | M. 18] 2 217 
50 Tu. 19} 2 33] 2 49 
60 165 | | W. 3 3] 3 19 
55 165 | 0.01 |Showers |} Th. 21] 3 $3] 3 48 
54 | | Clear Fr, 22| 4 5) 4 2 
BE | Sa. 23] 4 40] 5 0 
53 |68 | 0.61 | Rain Su. 24) 5 19] 5 4 
56 |67 | | Clear M. 25} 6 6 37 
Tu. 26} 7 10] 7 5 
54 167 | W. 27) 3 40; 9 29 
56 1651 0.1. |Rain Th. 28)10 15/)10 54 
55 165 | ——_| Clear Fr. 29/11 30/12 
5T 168 | | Sa. 30/12 52 
5O | GQ | 
56 |70 } 0.02 | Showers 
54175 | 0.21 | —— For SEPTEMBER 1815. 
55 | 70 | —— | Clear Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
60 | 65 | 0.02 | Showers D. H. M 


30. 


Quantity of 1.95 


New Moon, 3. 2 7 aftern 
First Quart. 10. 11 44 morn 
Full Moon, 18. 3 55 after. 
Last Quart. 26. 7 36 mort 


September 22. King George III. crowned. 
29. Michaelmas. 
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